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THE LEGAL STATUS OF THE INDIAN 
IN COLONIAL VIRGINIA 


by W. Strrr Rosinson, Jr.* 


Lorp Hixtssoroucn, upon assuming the duties in 1768 of the newly 
created office of Secretary of State for the Colonies, instructed the American 
governors to have bills passed by the colonial legislatures defining the status 
of the Indian in colonial courts.’ This instruction reflected the need of a 
comprehensive and concise statement of the rights of Indiar!s living among 
or near the English settlements. No one provision in any of the colonies had 
clearly defined the legal rights of the Indian, nor, it might; be added, was 
such a measure forthcoming in most of the colonies, 7, Hillsborough’s 
instruction notwithstanding. Yet an examination of executive proclamations, 
legislative enactments, and judicial decisions of colonial Virginia reveals bit 
by bit the legal status of the Indian in the Old Dominion. 

The problem was dealt with by individual colonies, and: the status of the 
Indian varied with changing events and conditions affecting relations be- 
tween the white settler and the aboriginal inhabitant. During the course 
of the Colonial period Virginia was concerned with at least three distinct 
groups of natives: first, foreign Indians with whom negotiajions were carried 
on as “independent political communities”; second, wilder tribes who 
acknowledged themselves to be English subjects, and thizd, individual In- 
dians either imported into the colony as servants and slaves, or individuals 
living as freemen in the colony without tribal ties. 3 





*Mr. Robinson is an assistant of at the University of Kansas. A graduate of 
Davidson » he received his Ph. D. from the niversity of Virginia, where he specialized in 
the history of Virginia 


1Robert Weil, The Legal . of the Indian (New York, 1888), p. 14 
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When first establishing settlements in North America, the British govern- 
ment, like other European powers, did not recognize the sovereign rights 
of the heathen natives and “asserted a title to all the lands occupied by 
Indians, within the chartered limits of the British colonies. It asserted also 
a limited sovereignty over them, and the exclusive right of extinguishing the 
title which occupancy gave to them.”? Dominium directum belonged to the 
crown; only dominium utile, when any right at all was recognized, belonged 
to the Indian. Therefore English purchases, gifts of land from the natives, 
and conquests of territory referred only to dominium utile. Commenting 
upon the rights of the natives in the land, John Marshall and the Supreme 
Court stated: 

An absolute title to lands cannot exist, at the same time, in different persons, or in 
different governments. An absolute, must be an exclusive title, or at least a title which 
excludes all others not compatible with it. All our institutions recognise the absolute 
title of the crown, subject only to the Indian right of occupancy, and recognise the 
absolute title of the crown to extinguish that right. This is incompatible with an 
absolute and complete title in the Indians. 


Indian relations in Virginia during the first half of the seventeenth century 
were marred by two bloody massacres in 1622 and 1644. Both of these 
attacks were followed by organized campaigns of retaliation by the colony, 
and by the middle of the century members of the Powhatan Confederacy 
had submitted to the dominant rule of the English. By the treaty with 
Necotowance in 1646 and again in 1677 by the treaty at Middle Plantation, 
most of the Indians living within the bounds of present-day Virginia accepted 
the status of tributaries.* They acknowledged that they held their land from 
the king of England and that their leaders were to be appointed or confirmed 
by the governor of the colony. They were to receive the protection of the 
colony, and in return they agreed to pay annual tributes in skins “att the 
goeing away of Geese” and to help protect the frontier of the colony from 
attacks by hostile invaders. 

Throughout the remainder of the Colonial period, these Indians in 
Virginia retained the status of tributaries and remained in a position quite 





Wheaton, Reports of Cases in the Supreme Court of the United States (New York, 

1823), VIII, 588. 

3]bid., VIII, 588. 

‘For a list of the tributary Indians in Virginia around 1670, see Charles Campbell, History of the 
Colony and Ancient Dominion of Virginia (Philadelphia, 1860), p. 268. 

5William W. Hening, The Statutes at Large; Being a Collection of all the Laws of Virginia, from 
the First Session of the Legislature, in the Year 1619 (Richmond, New York, Philadelphia, 1809- 
1823), I, 323-324. Hereafter cited as Hening. 
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distinct from other Indians located at a greater distance from the colony. 
Numerous laws were enacted by the Assembly, and proclamations were 
issued by the governor directing the action of the various tributary tribes. 
The colonial officials supervised their negotiations with Indians outside 
Virginia and with other English colonies. And while the tributaries retained 
most of their own tribal laws and customs, the colonial officials made many 
efforts to settle disputes between one tribe and another, and even disputes 
between members of the same group.’ 

Larger Indian tribes outside Virginia, such as the Cherokees and Shaw- 
nees, continued as “independent political communities” during the Colonial 
period. Again the crown did not recognize the sovereign right of these 
Indians and acknowledged only their right of occupation in the land. Be- 
ginning with the creation of the office of Superintendent of Indian Affairs 
in 1756, the crown attempted to exert more direct control over negotiations 
with these independent tribes for land cessions, and diplomatic negotiations 
by the superintendents were intensified in an effort to obtain Indian allies 
in the struggle with France for North America. Relations between the 
colony and these independent tribes were regulated through treaties. Gen- 
erally speaking, restrictions on foreign Indians in their relationship with the 
colony were based primarily upon treaty provisions, while laws of the Virginia 
Assembly controlled the activity of white settlers, tributaries, and any in- 
dividual Indians living in the colony without tribal ties. 

Foreign Indians committing crimes against the whites were usually 
punished by their own tribal leaders according to agreements made in 
treaties. Tributary Indians, on the other hand, were usually turned over to 
the Virginia officials for trial. It is not to be assumed that all offending In- 
dians in either case received due justice, but there are several examples 
demonstrating the efficient administration of justice, particularly during the 
eighteenth century. 

In 1739 leaders of the Catawbas and Cherokees reported that five of 
their Indians had been put to death for serving as ringleaders in a barbarous 
wore of a white family 0 on the Virginia frontier.* Later in 1762 Cherokee 

les of =e of Indian iations by colonial officials, see Executive 
see Virginia, ed. H. R. McIlwaine and Wilmer L. Hall (Rich- 
— 1925-1945), I, a Ill, 533-534; IV, 126, 132-133. Calendar of State Sigal 
Colonial Series, America and West Indies, 1700, p. 80. Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography, XXXII (1924), 115-116. Hereafter cited as VMHB. 
ese onial officials to settle these Indian disputes, see Executive Journals, II, 269-270, 
275, 366-368; 452, 510-512, 514; IV, 185-186, 290-291. Calendar of State Papers, Colonial 


Series, 1702, pp. 547, 690. VMHB, IV (1896-1897), 374; XXXII (1925), 293-294. 
8Virginia (Parks), Oct. 5, 1739. 
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leaders, appearing before the Council, agreed that if members of their tribe 
“kill’d a White Man they should certainly die for it.” And in 1775 Governor 
Dunmore reported that the Cherokees had put to death members of their 
tribe who were guilty of the murder of young Russell and his companion.” 


Virginia officials recognized the necessity of protecting the red men and 
endeavored to punish colonists guilty of offenses against the Indians. Procla- 
mations by the governor were issued at various times offering rewards for the 
arrest of members of the colony guilty of murdering Indians. In 1769 
Governor Botetourt offered a reward of £100 each for the apprehension of 
Henry Judey and John Ryan, who were the two principal leaders in the 
murder of several Iroquois and whose actions constituted a violation of the 
treaty with the Six Nations." Four years later, another reward was issued 
for an Indian murderer, this time John Collins, who had killed two Cherokees 
while on their return trip home from a conference with the whites. For the 
arrest of Collins, the governor of South Carolina offered £200 currency of 
that colony, British officials offered £200 sterling, and Virginia added £50 
in Virginia currency.” 

Efforts of the colonial officials to bring murderers of Indians to trial met 
with opposition from rugged frontiersmen who attempted to take the law 
into their own hands. Murder of several Cherokee Indians in Augusta 
County in 1765 led Colonel Andrew Lewis to attempt to restore order and to 
penalize the guilty whites. Aroused by this effort to punish members of the 
colony, the “Augusta Boys” issued a proclamation offering a reward of 
£1,000 for the arrest of Colonel Lewis. When this news spread to Penn- 
sylvania, the “Paxton Boys” championed the action of the “Augusta Boys” 
and sent word that “if they were not strong enough to rescue persons arrested 
for murdering Indians, assistance would at once be forwarded from Penn- 
sylvania.”"* Four years later, more trouble arose over the jailing of whites 
in Winchester. When two members of the colony were arrested for killing 
an Indian named Stephen, Abraham Fry and about seventy men freed them 
from the jail at Winchester. When information of this event reached 





9Executive Journals of the Council of Colonial Virginia, 1752-1774 (Photostats in Alderman 
Library, University of Virginia, reproduced from the Public Record Office, London), April 23, 1762. 

10Virginia Gazette (Dixon and Hunter), Dec. 28, 1775. 

11Executive Journals (photostats, U. Va.), Oct. 3, 1769, and Oct. 17, 1769; Virginia Gazette 
CRind), Oct. 19, 1769. 

12Executive Journals (photostats, U. Va.), Oct. 14, 1773; Virginia Gazette (Rind), Sept. 2, 
1773, Sept. 9, 1773, Oct. 21, 1773. 

13Quoted in VMHB, XVIII (1910), 214. 
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Williamsburg, the Council advised the attorney general to inaugurate meas- 
ures to bring the offenders to justice."* 

The laws of Virginia in many cases applied directly to the tributary Indians 
as well as to the whites, and efforts were made by colonial officials to familiar- 
ize the red men with the operation of English law. In the treaties with the 
Saponi, Nottoway, and Tuscarora tribes in 1713, provisions were included 
for resolving controversies between a white settler and a tributary according 
to the laws of the colony.” In the treaty with the Tuscaroras, the following 
requirement was included in 1713: 


. if any murder, robbery, theft or other capital crime shal] be comitted by any 
of the Indians aforesaid, the sd Nation shall forthwith deliver up the offender to be 
tryed & punished according to the Laws of Virginia, and for all lesser offenses 
comitted by an Indian to any of the English & all disputes and controversys between 
them, the same shall be determined by the proper judges appointed by the Governor 
for that purpose.!¢ 


Commenting on the rights of tributaries, Governor Spotswood in 1718 
wrote that Indians who were born under the “allegiance of the crown” and 
who paid annual tribute to the government could claim to be subjects of 
the king of England and were entitled to the same royal protection as white 
settlers. “In all Tryals of Indians,” he continued, “they have been allowed 
the same privilege of other English Subjects. They have had a Grand Jury 
to find the Bill of Indictment, and a Petty Jury to pass upon their Tryal, and 
this was never denied to be their Right.””” 

Governor Gooch reported in 1729 on the trial of a tributary from the 
Saponi tribe. The native, while drunk, had killed an English settler. Upon 
request from the governor, the murderer was delivered to the colonial officials 
and was then tried and executed. Gooch ordered several Saponies to be 
present, and an interpreter explained to them that the legal procedure was 
the same for the Indian as for a white settler. Indeed, in this case it was 
essentially the same, for a member of the colony was tried and executed at 
the same meeting of the court.” 

Indians guilty of capital crimes were frequently tried by courts of oyer 
and terminer."® First authorized by royal instructions to Governor William 


14Executive Journals (photostats, U. Va.), Oct. 31, 1769. 
1SBritish Public Record Office, Colonial Office Papers (Transcripts and photostats in Library of 
Congress. Hereafter cited as P.R.O., C.O.), class 5, vol. 1316, no. 162, p. 2; no. 163, p. 2; no. 





164, pp. 1-2. 
CP RO. C.O., 5:1316, no. 162, p. 2. 
17P.R.0., C.O., 5:1318, pp. 376-377. 
18Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, 1728-1729, p. 415. 
19Translated literally, oyer and terminer means to hear and determine. 
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Berkeley in 1662, these courts handled cases involving treason, piracy, 
capital crimes of Indians, and capital offenses of slaves. Serving as an agent 
of the General Court, the courts of oyer and terminer were created by a 
commission from the governor and Council. In order to obtain a more 
speedy execution of justice in serious crimes threatening the security of the 
colony and to decrease the expense of the court procedure, trials were held 
in the county where the offense occurred.” This local use of the courts of 
oyer and terminer was characteristic of the regular practice in England of 
bringing criminals to trial in the county where the crime was committed. 
With the exception of these special trials for Indians and slaves, residents 
of Virginia were usually tried for serious criminal offenses at the colonial 
capital.” 

In 1694 an Indian slave named Jenny was tried in Accomack County by a 
court of oyer and terminer upon the accusation of murdering her infant 
child. She was acquitted of the charge.” In 1700 a court of oyer and 
terminer in Surry County found Jamey, an Indian slave, guilty of murdering 
his master, and he was executed for the crime.” Four years later, five 
Nansiatico Indians were hanged by order of a court of oyer and terminer 
in Richmond County for the murder of four white settlers. Indian repre- 
sentatives from other tributary tribes were ordered to attend the trial with 
interpreters who could explain to them the court procedure.™* 

In trials involving an Indian, the question of the admission of testimony 
of another Indian naturally arose. Apparently for sometime Negroes, 
mulattoes,” and Indians, having professed to be Christians and being able 
“to give some account of the principles of the christian religion,” were per- 
mitted to appear as witnesses in the General Court and in any inferior courts 
of the colony. Their conflicting statements, however, could not be depended 
upon, resulting in considerable confusion in the rules of evidence by some 
courts accepting their testimony and others rejecting it. Consequently, in 





20Philip A. Bruce, Institutional History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century (New York and 
London, 1910), I, 671-673; George L. Chumbley, Colonial Justice in Virginia (Richmond, 1938), 
pp. 71-72. 

21Arthur P. Scott, Criminal Law in Colonial Virginia (Chicago, 1930), pp. 45-48. 

22Bruce, Institutional History of Virginia, I, 673. 

23P.R.0., C.O., 5:1311, pp. 702-703. 

24P.R.O., C.O., §:1314, no. 35, PR he ; Executive ene. II, 388-390; Sainsbury Abstracts 
(Abstracts in Virginia State Library mond, by Wi Noel Sainsbury from original papers 
in the British Record Office. London), VI, 216. 
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1732 the Assembly declared that Negroes, mulattoes, and Indians, bond or 


free, were not to give evidence except in the trial of slaves for a capital crime.” 

When non-Christian Negroes, mulattoes, and Indians appeared as wit- 
nesses in the trial of a slave, they were instructed by the court with the 
following charge: 

. .. that you must tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth; and 
that if it be found hereafter, that you tell a lie, and give false testimony in this matter, 
you must, for so doing, have both your ears nailed to the pillory, and cut off, and 
receive thirty-nine lashes on your bare back, well laid on, at the common whipping- 
post.2” 

Exclusion of Indian witnesses by the act of 1732, except as provided in 
the case of slaves, deprived the court in many cases of essential testimony for 
conviction of natives committing crimes against the whites. This fact was 
forcefully brought to the attention of the Virginia Assembly when an 
Englishman was murdered by a tributary, the identification of the murderer 
depending entirely upon the evidence of another Indian.” Consequently, 
in 1734 another act was passed permitting free Indians to appear without 
oath as a witness in the trial of another free Indian, the weight of the evidence 
being sufficient to convict or acquit the accused.” 

Exclusion of witnesses by the act of 1732 also made it possible for many 
free Negroes, mulattoes, and Indians to escape payment of just debts since 
sufficient evidence in civil cases could not be otherwise obtained. Realizing 
“the great loss and prejudice of honest creditors,” the Assembly authorized 
by law in 1744 the admission of any free, Christian Negro, mulatto, or 
Indian as a sworn witness in civil and criminal cases of other Negroes, 
mulattoes, and Indians, either slave or free.* 

Punishment for crimes was mitigated during a part of the Colonial period 
by allowing benefit of clergy to the criminal. Originally granted in England 
only to laymen who could read, it was extended by Parliament during Queen 
Anne’s reign to all laymen.” Following this example, Virginia in 1732 ex- 
tended benefit of clergy to Negroes, mulattoes, and Indians. When con- 
victed of any offense within benefit of clergy, the criminal was spared the 
death penalty; instead he was burned in the hand by the jailor and was 

2%Hening, IV, 326-327; Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, 1732, p. 174. 

27Hening, IV, 127-128. 

28Gooch to the Board of Trade, Nov. 20, 1734, P.R.O., C.O., 5: 1323, p. 306. 

2Hening, IV, 405. 

3Hening, V, 244-245. 

81Oliver P. Chitwood, Justice in Colonial Virginia, Johns Hopkins University Studies in His- 
torical and Political Science, Vol. XXIII, Nos. 7-8 (Baltimore, 1905), pp. 68-70. 
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subject to whatever corporal punishment the court directed. Benefit of 
clergy was permitted only once in a lifetime, the branding of the hand 
enabling the court to prevent a second use of this privilege. Certain crimes 
such as murder, burglary, arson, and stealing of horses were excluded by 
statutory provision; and in 1732 a special statute added the following offenses 
to the list as beyond benefit of clergy for Negroes, mulattoes, and Indians: 
conviction of manslaughter, felonious breaking into a house at night, and 
breaking into a house during the day to steal goods worth as much as five 
shillings sterling.” 

Additional laws and judicial decisions of Virginia relate to other phases 
of the Indian’s legal status. From these it is possible to get some idea of his 
position as servant, slave, or freeman; of restrictions on his right to hold 
public office and to vote; and of the conditions under which he was a subject 
of taxation and was called upon for militia duty. 

Considering first the problem of slavery, we find that Indians themselves 
held other Indians in servitude, and in a few instances some tribes held both 
whites and blacks as slaves. Captain John Smith, referring to the Powhatan 
Confederacy, stated that the Indians waged war “not for lands and goods, 
but for women and children, whom they put not to death, but kept as cap- 
tives, in which captivity they were made to do service.”** Most of the slaves 
held by the aborigines were war captives, and several tribes, including many 
in the South, followed the custom of adopting Indian slaves as equal members 
of the tribe.* 

There is some question as to the status of servitude of the natives held 
by whites in seventeenth century Virginia. By act of the Assembly in 1662, 
Indians brought in as servants by Englishmen were not to be sold as slaves 
nor were they to be retained for any longer time than English servants of the 
same age.” The earliest date, according to Hening, that Indians were recog- 
nized by statute as slaves was 1670, and this law applied only to non-Chris- 
tian Indians imported by sea. Others that came into the colony by land were 
to be held as servants for a specified number of years, thirty in the case of 





32Hening, IV, 326. 
33For examples of whites and blacks held as slaves by the Shawnee and other Indians, see 


Virginia Gazette (Hunter), Sept. 19, 1751; Virginia Gazette (Purdie and Dixon), Jan. 7, 1768 
and Jan. 10, 1771; Virginia Gazette (Rind), Dec. 16, 1773. 

Quoted in Almon W. Lauber, Indian Slavery in Colonial Times within the Present Limits of 
the United States, Columbia University Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, Vol. LIX, 
No. 3 (New York, 1913), p. 36. 

SSIbid., pp. 43-44- 

%Hening, II, 143. 
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children and twelve for men and women.” Since by far the greater part of 
the Indians of Virginia were native born, most of those subject to the English 
remained servants until 1676 when war on the frontier led Bacon’s Assembly 
to legalize the enslavement for life of all Indian captives.” Bacon’s laws were 
declared null and void following the death of the rebellious leader, but the 
provision permitting the enslavement of Indian captives was immediately 
reénacted.” 

There is considerable evidence to indicate that the practice of enslaving 
the red man for life existed long before the statutory recognition in 1670. 
Mention of Indian slavery was made after the massacre of 1622. In 1646 the 
accounts of the executor of Thomas Smallcomb, a citizen of York County, 
showed that five Indians were sold for a total of 1700 pounds of tobacco. 
And in 1659 a deed by the king of the Weyanokes included provisions for 
the sale of an Indian boy for the full term of his life. This deed, however, was 
nullified by the Assembly on the grounds that the boy was of a different 
nation, that he spoke English perfectly, and that he was desirous of baptism.” 
Further evidence is found in a letter of 1668 from Governor Berkeley to 
Major General Robert Smith of the Rappahannock County militia, authoriz- 
ing war against the northern Indians with the expenses of the expedition 
to be paid by proceeds from the sale of war captives. The attack was ordered 
by the county officials with the provision that spoils of the enemy should be 
used to defray the cost.* 

Statutory recognition of Indian slavery in Virginia lasted less than a 
quarter century, from 1670 to 1691. In the latter year an act was passed 
by the Assembly stating that “from henceforth there be a free and open 
trade for all persons at all times, and at all places with all indians whatso- 
ever.” The Supreme Court of Virginia in 1808 ruled that this act of 1691 
implied that no native American Indians could be slaves in Virginia because 
they had been given the right to trade. By this interpretation, therefore, no 
Indians nor their descendants could be legally enslaved in Virginia after 
1691. However, the court decision came over one hundred years after the 





37Hening, II, 283. 

38Hening, II, iv, 346. 

39Hening, II, 404. 

“Hening, II, 155; William and Mary College Quarterly, 1st Ser., VI (1897-1898), 214-215. 

*1William and Mary College QO , st Series, VIII (1899-1900), 165. 

#2Hening, III, 69. 

43The General Court of Virginia ruled on this same question in 1777. At that time the law of 
1691 escaped the court’s notice, and the court assumed that the act for free trade with all Indians 
contained in the revisal of 1705 was the original law. Therefore, the court held that no Indians 
nor their descendants could be legally enslaved after 1705. It was not until 1806 that the error 
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original act, and the implied prohibition of such slavery in the act of 1691 
was inoperative during the Colonial period. 

Consequently scattered provisions for Indian enslavement during the 
eighteenth century can be found. The Tuscarora War in North Carolina 
in 1711 prompted the Virginia Assembly to order the transportation and 
sale of all captured natives belonging to tribes at war with Virginia.“ Similar 
provisions were included in the Treaty of Albany in 1722. By this agreement 
Virginia tributaries were not to pass north of the Potomac River nor west of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains, and members of the Five Nations were restricted 
north of the same river and west of the same mountains. Offenders from 
either party were to be transported and sold.® Slaves were also listed in 
inventories of the Eastern Shore, one Indian boy being valued at £20 in 
1713 and another Indian slave at £25 the following year.® Examples of 
Indians still serving as slaves on the eve of the American Revolution may 
also be found in the Virginia Gazette, giving a detailed description of the 
runaway with the reward offered for his return.” 

Yet the number of Indian slaves in Virginia was never very large, less than 
in New England or the Carolinas.* Reporting on the entire population of 
Virginia in 1671, Governor Berkeley listed a total of 40,000, including 
6,000 indentured servants and only 2,000 slaves.” No breakdown on Negro 
and Indian slaves, however, was given by Berkeley. Several factors con- 
tributed to the relative unimportance of Indian slavery in Virginia. First of 
all, as stated by Ballagh, “the Indian proved an unprofitable and dangerous 
subject of slavery.” From an economic point of view, he was not satisfactory; 





was detected, and the Supreme Court of Virginia then extended the date ending legal enslavement 
of the Indian in Virginia to 1691. Notation of the error was made in the rt of the court 
decision. William W. Hening and William Munford, Reports of Cases in the Supreme Court of 
Appeals of Virginia (Charlottesville, 1903), Il, 381-385 (*149-161). See also James C. Ballagh, 
A History of Slavery in Virginia, Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science, extra volume, XXIV (Baltimore, 1902), pp. 50-51. 

“Hening, IV, 10-11. 

45Hening, IV, 104-105. 

46Susie M. Ames, Studies of the Virginia Eastern Shore in the Seventeenth Century (Richmond, 
1940), Pp. 74. 

hs cmmaien of Indians serving as slaves, see Virginia Gazette (Hunter), April 17, 1752; 
Virginia Gazette (Purdie and Dixon), April 14, 1768, Nov. 26, 1772, Dec. 3, 1772, July 15, 1773; 
Virginia Gazette (Rind), May 2, 1771; Virginia Gazette (Dixon and Hunter), April 29, 1775, 
supplement. 

A total population of 9,580 was listed for the Carolinas in 1709. Included in this total figure 
were 60 white servant men, 60 white servant women, 1,802 Negro men slaves, 1,100 Negro 
women slaves, 1,200 N children slaves, 500 Indian men slaves, 600 Indian women slaves, 
and 300 Indian children slaves. Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, 1708-1709, p. 466. 

#Lauber, Indian Slavery, p. 108. 
Ballagh, Slavery in Virginia, p. 36. 
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he was an impediment to the importation of white indentured servants; and 
as the African trade increased, Negro slavery became more profitable. There 
was also the ever present threat that Indian slaves might incite other natives 
to hostility or aid them in a sneak attack upon white settlements. The nature 
of the colony’s commerce further discouraged traffic in Indian slaves, for with 
most exports going directly to Europe, Virginia had little trade with other 
American colonies or with the West Indies involving the exchange of Indian 
slaves.*' One additional restriction was imposed by colonial officials to pre- 
vent hampering the program for education and conversion to Christianity 
of the aborigines. 

Concern for the program of education and religion led the Virginia 
Assembly to enact laws in 1655 and 1656 by which Indian parents were 
authorized to select members of the colony to whom their children brought 
in as hostages would be entrusted. The Assembly forbade using the children 
as slaves and encouraged the instructors to train them in Christianity and 
“the knowledge of necessary trades.”** A subsequent act in 1658 prohibited 
the transfer of Indian boys and girls from one person to another for instruc- 
tion and declared it illegal to change the time of service due from them, 
stipulating that the children were to be free at age twenty-five.* “Perfideous 
dealing” by unscrupulous colonists induced some of the Indians to steal 
native children for them, resulting in fradulent transfers of young Indians 
to other members of the colony. The Assembly, therefore, again in the same 
year forbade the sale of any Indian by one Englishman to another and au- 
thorized informers of violators to collect a reward of 500 pounds of tobacco 
from the person guilty of the offense.* 

The Assembly of colonial Virginia also devoted some attention to the 
Indian and what is now recognized as the privileges and duties of citizens 
of a state or nation: holding public office, voting, military duty, and taxation. 
These could hardly have been very serious problems for some of the regula- 
tions applied only to free Indians in the colony. Yet in 1705 the restriction 
was passed that no Negroes, mulattoes, and Indians “bear any office, ecclesias- 
ticall, civill or military, or be in any place of public trust or power” in Virginia. 
Violators of this restriction were liable to a fine of £500 current money and 
an additional £20 of the same currency for each month illegally in office.® 





51Lauber, Indian Slavery, pp. 187, 297-298. 
52Hening, I, 396, 410. 

SHening, I, 455-456. 

4Hening, I, 481-482. 

SSHening, III, 250-251. 
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Apparently no special restrictions were placed upon suffrage requirements 
for free Negroes and free Indians in the colony up until 1723, the voting 
qualifications of freeman or freeholder applying to all racial groups alike.* 
In 1723, however, through the recommendation of the Board of Trade and 
the discovery of a planned black insurrection, a law was passed declaring 
that “no free negro, mullato, or indian whatsoever, shall hereafter have any 
vote at the election of burgesses, or any other election whatsoever.”*’ 

Members of tributary tribes were used many times in colonial Virginia to 
aid in fights against hostile natives and were subject to duty in wars against 
France, Spain, and other European foes of the English. Military aid was 
also solicited from foreign Indians such as the Cherokees in the international 
struggle for North America. Free Indians living within the colony were 
subject to militia duty with certain restrictions stipulated as to their service. 
By acts for regulating the militia passed in 1723, 1738, 1755, and 1757, 
free Negroes, mulattoes, and Indians in the militia were not to bear arms 
but were to be used as “drummers, trumpeters, or pioneers” or in some 
“servile labour” designated by officers of the militia. 

As subjects of taxation, Indians were listed as tithables and therefore 
liable for payment of the poll tax. Special provision was made in an act of 
the Assembly in 1658, declaring “Indian servants male or female however 
procured, being sixteen years of age” to be tithables.” In 1680 a Negro or 
“other slave,” which included Indians, was declared a tithable at age twelve." 
The manner of compiling tax lists was designated by the Assembly. In order 
to improve the method of listing, various means were tried, including the 
presentation of a list of tithables to the clerk of the county court by house- 
holders, compiling of lists by sheriffs, and the appointment of special com- 
missioners for each county tax precinct.” Examination at random of county 
court records revealed numerous listings of Indian servants and slaves, in- 
cluding their ages for the purpose of determining whether or not they were 
to be assessed bw payment of the poll tax.® 


%For a survey requirements in coloniai Virginia, see J. A. C. Chandler, The Hi 
of Suffrage in ¥ in ng gy ae Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, 
Vol. XIX, Nos. 6-7 (Baltimore, 1901), pp. 9-17. 

57Hening, IV, 133-134. 

58Hening, IV, 119; V, 17; VI, 533; VII, 95. 

9Tithables were subject to a poll tax levied by the colony. Masters of servants and 
slaves listed as tithables paid the assessed taxes. 

Hening, I, 454-455- 

61Hening, II, 480. 

62Bruce, Institutional History of Virginia, II, 550-552. 

For exam ples of the listing of Indians in county court records, see Henrico County Colonial 
Records (Virginia State Library, Richmond), I, 479; Il, 157, 159, 197; Ill, 40, 112, 118, 169, 200. 
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In 1705 the Assembly extended the list of tithables to include all male 
persons sixteen years of age and all Negro, mulatto, and Indian women of 
the same age who were either servants or slaves. Virginia tributaries were 
expressly excluded from the list of tithables in 1723 and again in 1748. The 
latter act in 1748 added free Negro, mulatto, and Indian women, excepting 
tributaries, to the list of tithables.” This last provision concerning free 
women, however, was repealed in 1769. Stating that previous levies had 
proved burdensome and “moreover derogatory of the rights of free-born 
subjects,” the Assembly exempted all free Negro, mulatto, and Indian 
women.® 

From this brief survey it is possible to piece together the leading measures 
defining the legal status of the Indians in colonial Virginia. England, like 
other European nations, did not recognize the sovereign right of the natives 
and acknowledged only their right of occupancy in the land. Colonial officials 
in the Old Dominion had to deal with at least three separate groups: foreign, 
tributary, and individual Indians imported into the colony as servants and 
slaves or individual Indians living as freemen in the colony without tribal 
ties. Punitive action, short of war, for criminal offenses against the colony 
by foreign Indians was by the eighteenth century administered largely by 
tribal leaders according to treaty provisions with the English, while tributary 
and individual Indians were subject to the laws of the colony and were 
tried in the colonial courts, including on special occasions the courts of oyer 
and terminer. The colonial Assembly defined the status of the red men as 
witnesses in the colonial courts, imposed restrictions upon them for holding 
public office and voting, subjected free Indians to limited militia duty, and 
defined the conditions under which natives were tithable. Tributaries were 
by special provision excluded from the poll tax. Indian slavery received 
statutory recognition only from 1670 to 1691, but there is considerable 
evidence to show that enslavement actually existed in practice both before 
and after the dates designated by statute. Yet Indian slavery, in general, was 
never very significant in colonial Virginia. 





6Hening, III, 258-259. 

6Hening, IV, 133; VI, 40-41. 

6Hening, VIII, 393; Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations preserved in the 
Public Record Office (London, 1920-1937), 1768-1775, p. 204. 
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THE RUFFNER PAMPHLET OF 1847: 
AN ANTISLAVERY ASPECT OF VIRGINIA 
SECTIONALISM 


by Wiii1aM GLEAsoN BEan* 


THE institution of slavery lay heavily upon the conscience and to a lesser 
degree upon the purse of Virginians for many decades after the Revolutionary 
War. A consciousness of the incompatibility between slaveholding and the 
idealism engendered by the revolutionary struggle caused them to question 
the enslavement of human beings. Certain economic factors strengthened 
their abolition sentiments. The closing of British markets after the war, the 
agricultural hardships imposed upon Virginia during the Napoleonic period, 
and the exhaustion of the soil in the Tidewater after 1815 brought material 
distress to the Old Dominion and lessened the economic value of slaves. 
The antislavery views of Jefferson, Washington, Henry, Mason, and other 
eminent Virginians from 1776 to 1826 are too well-known to dwell upon. 
The Colonization Society after 1815 was an effort to solve the racial problem, 
but emancipation without colonization was unthinkable to its members. 
Throughout his life Jefferson, worried in conscience in regard to the existence 
of slavery, always opposed its continuation, and made attempts to pave the 
way for its extermination. Alarmed in his old age by the national controversy 
over the admission of Missouri into the Union, Jefferson wrote, April 22, 
1820, that “there is not a man on earth who would sacrifice more than I 
would to relieve us from this heavy reproach [of slavery], in any practicable 
way. The cession of that kind of property, for so it is misnamed, is a bagatelle 
which would not cost me a second thought if, in that way, a general 
emancipation and expatriation could be effected. . . . We have the wolf by 
the ears, and we can neither hold him, nor safely let him go. Justice in one 
scale, and self-preservation in the other,” was the dilemma which Jefferson 
clearly saw and which remained to trouble subsequent generations of 





*Dr. Bean is head of the history department at Washington and Lee University. A grant-in-aid 


from the Carnegie Corporation made possible a portion of the research for this article. 
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Virginians.’ In one of his last utterances on slavery, Jefferson, referring to 
emancipation as one of his “greatest anxieties,” did not despair of the ultimate 
extinction of this institution. 

However, the rapid development of the lower South after 1830 with her 
slave-labor system, the increased demand of that region for the surplus slaves 
from the upper South, the agricultural renaissance of Virginia in the decade 
of the 1830’s, and the attacks of northern abolitionists checked the growth 
of antislaveryism in Virginia. In the memorable debate over slavery in the 
Virginia legislature of 1831-32, called by one scholar the “final and most 
brilliant of southern attempts to abolish slavery,” Virginia took the “road 
from Monticello,” and repudiated the Jeffersonian idea of gradual emancipa- 
tion and colonization. The failure of the endeavors of such young men as 
Thomas Jefferson Randolph, William H. Roane, James McDowell, Charles 
]. Faulkner, Thomas Marshall, George W. Summers, Samuel McDowell 
Moore, and William Ballard Preston to rid Virginia of slavery was accom- 
panied by the waning of Jeffersonianism and the emergence of Calhounism, 
not only in Virginia but throughout the South. Slavery remained in Virginia 
after 1832 as a mild patriarchal relationship between the two races and ex- 
pressions of antislavery sentiments were thereafter “infrequent, cautious, 
and usually private.”” 

The persistence of the belief in eastern Virginia, a decade after 1832, of 
the unprofitableness of slavery is to be found in a private conversation be- 
tween a Gloucester County planter, a Mr. Clark, and the young tutor of his 
children, James Baldwin Dorman of Rockbridge County, Virginia. Dorman 
wrote in his diary, November 9, 1843, that, in a long discussion with the 
planter, Clark declared that the “evils consequent upon this institution are 
numerous & deeply to be deplored in both a moral & social point of view & 
can only be corrected by striking at the root.” After relating to Dorman recent 
instances of gross thieving by his slaves, this owner of fifty slaves asserted 
that they were “a burden, not a benefit to their masters.” Clark also pointed 
out that his neighbor, John Tabb of “White Marsh,” had found the use of 


slave labor too costly in the raising and spinning of his own cotton. The 





lJefferson Himself: The Personal Narrative of a Many-Sided American, ed. Bernard Ma 
(Boston, 1942), p. 332. On one occasion Jefferson wrote that he trembled for his country when 
reflected that “God is just; that his justice cannot sleep forever: that . . . . The Almighty has no 
attribute which can take side with us in such a contest” between freedom and slavery. Thomas 
Jefferson, Notes on the State of Virginia with an Appendix, 3rd American ed. (New York, 1801), 
Query XVIII, pp. 241-242. 
2J h Clase Robert, The Road from Monticello: A Study of the Virginia Slavery Debate of 
Py oma N. C., 1941), pp. v, 53. Randolph and Roane were the grandsons respectively of 
Jefferson and Patrick Henry; Thomas Marshall was the son of John Marshall. 
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annual productivity of each slave woman engaged in this task amounted 
to five and one-half dollars; whereas the annual cost of maintenance of each 
was twenty dollars, “besides the trouble & vexation of their maintenance & 
the odium which he [Tabb] incurred with them from the belief that they 
were tasked hard to make money for him.” 

After hearing this slave master recite the tribulations attendant upon 
slaveholding, Dorman jotted down his reflections on such a system: 


And yet these men will not liberate their slaves. That lingering feeling in the heart 
of man which prevents him from relinquishing a right that once abandoned can never 
be regained; the puerile dread of regretting the step after it has been irrevocably taken 
restrains them from obeying the dictates of their reason and feeling of natural justice 
and right. They feel that their slaves are a burden & a nuisance, that they eat up their 
substance & wear out their farms & yet a childish timidity or a miserable pride forbids 
them from providing the mandates of liberation. Miserable pride indeed! to be owner 
of 50 miserable abject beings but one degree above the brute!® 


These observations of Dorman reflected the views of his native community. 
It was in western Virginia (west of the Blue Ridge) that an atmosphere favor- 
able to emancipation and colonization lingered on after the echoes of the 
debates of 1832 had faded away in the eastern part of the state; and this 
dormant antislaveryism in the West, aggravated by the recurrent sectionalism 
in the state, erupted in 1847 in Rockbridge County. 

The Ruffner Pamphlet of 1847 was a socio-economic denunciation of slav- 
ery, penned by the Rev. Dr. Henry Ruffner, President of Washington 
College, Lexington, Virginia, and signed by a group of distinguished 
Lexingtonians.* 

The appearance of this pamphlet at the time when the South was almost 
unanimous in her opposition to the Wilmot Proviso was a mere accident. 
This antislavery document had no connection with the national controversy 
then raging over the exclusion of slavery from the new territories to be ac- 
quired from Mexico at the successful conclusion of the Mexican War. But 
it is an interesting coincidence that while the Virginia legislature in March, 
1847, was affirming its opposition to the Wilmot Proviso, which prohibited 


‘the extension of slavery into the territories wrested from Mexico,> a group of 





3The Diary of James Baldwin Dorman (Microfilm copy in the McCormick Library, Washington 
and Lee University). The original is in the Yale University Library, which graciously granted per- 
mission to quote the diary. 

4Address to the People of West Virginia; Shewing that Slavery is Injurious to the Public Welfare, 
and That It May Be Gradually Abolished, without Detriment to the Rights and Interests of 
Slaveholders. By a Slaveholder of West Virginia. (Lexington, 1847). This Address is commonly 
referred to as the Ruffner Pamphlet. 

5Journal of the House of Delegates of Virginia. Session 1846-1847. (Richmond, 1846), pp. 145; 
163, 175, 178. 
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citizens of Rockbridge County, Virginia, was advocating the gradual abolition 
of slavery in the western portion of the Commonwealth. 

The genesis of the Ruffner Pamphlet is to be found in the general discon- 
tent current in western Virginia after 1830 and particularly in Rockbridge 
County in the decade of the 1840's. This brew of sectional discontent was 
brought to a boil by the refusal of eastern Virginians to harmonize the Con- 
stitution of 1830 with the tenets of Jacksonian democracy and also by their 
unwillingness to provide for an adequate system of internal improvements 
to meet the growing needs of the people of the western area.® 

The political demands of the West included recognition of the principle 
of majority rule, universal manhood suffrage, representation in the legislative 
bodies based upon white population, and the election of state and local 
officials by popular vote. The political discrimination against the West, in- 
herent in the existing constitution, had been a long-borne grievance of the 
small farmers of the Valley of Virginia and the mountainous regions of Trans- 
Allegheny. Western Virginia contended that the majority should rule, and 
it rejected the eastern contention that slaves, who constituted no part of the 
body politic, should add political weight to their masters. To western re- 
formers the revolution of 1776 was not finished but only temporarily inter- 
rupted; with western Virginia reduced to political impotence, they had de- 
veloped a deep antagonism to the ruling class of slave masters of the 
Tidewater.’ 

In the Constitutional Convention of 1829-30 the eastern slaveholders had 
refused to relinquish their control over the state; and in the late 1840's there 
was a persistent demand in the West for another constitutional convention 
in order to eliminate the political inequalities of the existing constitution. 
Youthful John Letcher, lawyer and occasional editor of the Democratic 
Lexington Valley Star, was a most vigorous advocate of reform. An ardent 
proponent of Jacksonianism, Letcher was constantly denouncing the illiberal 
features of the constitution and demanding its complete democratization. 
In his paper, June 19, 1845, he wrote that it was “a disgrace to the State 
that property is made the test of merit. We all feel and know that the West 
is oppressed . . . that under the present constitution a minority actually rules 





See the Valley Star (Lexington, Va.), August 19, 1858, for an account of the genesis of the 
Ruffner Pamphlet. 

7For a general discussion of these sectional grievances, see Charles H Ambler, Sectionalism 
in Virginia from 1776 to 1861 (Chicago, 1910), ch. VIII; Francis Pendleton Gaines, Jr., “The 
Virginia Constitutional Convention of 1850-1851: A Study in Sectionalism” (Doctoral dissertation, 
University of Virginia, 1950); and Charles S. Sydnor, The Development of Southern Nationalism, 
1819-1848 in A History of the South, V (Baton Rouge, 1948), ch. XIII. 
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the majority.” Reflecting the strong, non-partisan feeling of his section that 
either the constitution be revised or else the state be divided, Letcher pulled 
no punches: “No man deprecates a division of the State more than we do, 
but there are other evils which we consider of greater magnitude than a 
division. If the East are determined to refuse us justice, if they will continue 
to oppose the call of a convention, then we say let us separate. We have no 
objection to have the issue made up at once — either a convention or a 
divison of the State with the Blue Ridge as the dividing line.” 

The Lexington Gazette likewise demanded that the East recognize western 
rights. The editor of this Whig journal, commenting upon the need for 
political reform in Virginia, declared that western Virginia was “an obscure 
province” of the state. With an area larger in extent than that of eastern 
Virginia and with a white population greater than that of the East by 40,000, 
the West was “permitted,” the Gazette caustically observed, to have sixty- 
nine members in the House of Delegates while the East had ninety-seven.° 
While this paper affirmed its belief in Negro slavery and pronounced as 
unfounded the fears of the East that the West, if granted political equality, 
would jeopardize the security of slave property, it avowed its opposition to 
another kind of slavery, “a slavery the most revolting of which the human 
mind can conceive and against which the people of the West have sworn 
eternal war. It is the slavery of the white race west of the Blue Ridge to the 
black bondsmen and free negroes East of the mountains.” In an editorial, 
“Wealth against Men,” the Gazette inveighed against the political philosophy 
of the East that “the protection of property is the absorbing object of all 


government! [that] men are nothing in comparison . . . [and that] the rights 
of personal liberty and security have inferior claims upon government to 
property." 


This organ of Rockbridge Whiggery asserted its preference for a division 
of the Old Dominion to the “perpetual deprivation of political rights. Are 
not our rights as freemen as dear to us, as the property of our eastern brethren 
is to them? Is not liberty as sweet to the ear as gold?” In early 1846 a 
committee of the Virginia House of Delegates proposed a bill calling for a 
convention in which representation would be based on white population 
and slaves — the mixed basis — the system then in effect in Virginia and to 





8Valley Star, July 17, 1845. 

9Lexington Gazette, June 26, 1845. 

10L exington Gazette, June 26, 1845. 
11Lexington Gazette, September 4, 1845. 
12Lexington Gazette, November 20, 1845. 
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which the westerners had vowed hostility. Editorializing unfavorably on 
this proposed bill, the Gazette said, February 12, 1846: “We ask for a con- 
vention and we are mocked at and insulted by the grant of holding a conven- 
tion [which] we are assured will never yield one right or one demand of the 
West. We literally ask for bread and they give us a stone. . . . We call upon 
the East to consider that they cannot and will not be allowed to retain in 
their hands the entire mastery of those who constitute so great a majority of 
the citizens of the Commonwealth; that they cannot expect always a sub- 
mission to the present state of things.” 

In 1845 Samuel McDowell Moore, veteran Rockbridge Whig, a member 
of the Constitutional Convention of 1829-30, and an emancipationist and 
antinullifier in 1832, wrote a series of articles in the Lexington Gazette under 
the caption, “An Address to the People of West Virginia.” He deplored the 
fact that eastern slave masters sacrificed every interest in the state to the 
perpetuation and security of slavery, and he declared that the West, with 
a majority of the white population, possessed the right to a majority in the 
General Assembly and would take “nothing less. Are we like tame slaves to 
surrender our rights and to leave our posterity to feel the degraded and 
infamous station of mere vassals to their eastern lords?”* While Moore 
advocated the division of the state only as a last resort, he admonished eastern 
Virginians that “coldness, neglect, and barbarous treatment” would alienate 
the filial affections of the West from the East, and warned them that the 
wrongs inflicted upon western Virginia were almost unbearable. If the 
East persisted in its refusal to call a convention and to grant fair representa- 
tion to the West, Moore avowed, Virginians were faced either with a civil 
war or with a peaceful partition of the state."* 

The economic cause of this sectional resentment centered largely around 
the question of transportation. It should not be forgotten that, as late as 
the 1840's, the problem of marketing their agricultural products was a 
serious one to the inhabitants of Rockbridge County and the other land- 
locked counties of the Valley of Virginia. Two projects had aroused their 
hopes in this respect: the James River and Kanawha Company and the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. The first of these, designed to connect by canal 
the James and Kanawha Rivers, reached Lynchburg in 1840, but work on 
the extension of the canal from Lynchburg to Buchanan had been suspended. 
To justify their action, the opponents of its completion alleged that the com- 





13Lexington Gazette, August 14, 1845. 
14] exington Gazette, November 13, 1845. 
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pany had been badly managed and that the appropriations previously made 
by the state had been injudiciously expended, but the citizens of the Valley 
blamed the antagonism of Richmond and Lynchburz for the suspension 
of the construction of this canal. A committee, composed of representative 
men of Rockbirdge County, petitioned the General Assembly to extend the 
canal westward. If this request was denied, the petitioners declared “we 
must seek the aid of foreign capital and a market in a city of a sister State. . . . 
This is not the language of intimidation or threat, but of sorrow and 
despair.” 

Furthermore, Virginians of the Valley had been thwarted in 1842 in their 
endeavors to secure an extension of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad south- 
ward from Harper’s Ferry through the Shenandoah Valley to the Ohio by 
the Great Kanawha Valley, a proposal favored by the railroad but blocked 
by Richmond and Norfolk because it would divert trade, its advocates main- 
tained, from these cities to Baltimore. The dog-in-the-manger attitude of 
east Virginia in regard to internal improvements incensed the people of 
Rockbridge County, and numerous protests were registered against this 
attitude. 

In a long editorial, entitled, “Western Interests,” the Lexington Gazette 
commented upon the myopia evinced by eastern Virginia in its opposition 
to a system of transportation for the western regions: 

The West is not disposed to submit any longer to the complete neglect which 
condemns the richest and fairest portion of Virginia to the condition of a province, and 
locks up in her mountains and valleys a vast and inexhaustible store of agricultural and 
mineral wealth. A continuation of the illiberal policy of the East will force the West 
to seek markets in other states. Is it not evident that a complete alienation of feeling 
between the East and the West must ulimately ensue? Those who desire to preserve 
the integrity of Virginia can afford no more effectual means than good roads, canals or 
steam, uniting the most distant sections, and bringing the inhabitants into constant 
and familiar communications. [Rockbridge County], rich in all the elements of wealth 
and greatness, [is] consigned to cheerless poverty, by the short-sighted, sordid policy 
which has too long prevailed in the councils of this Commonwealth.'€ 


Internal improvement conventions were held in the Valley from 1842 to 
1847. In the Lexington Valley Star, April 23, 1846, there appeared a non- 
partisan address “To the People of Eastern Virginia,” stating that the con- 





15Valley Star, February 5, 1846. This Democratic journal declared on March 5, 1846, that “the 
time has arrived for decisive and energetic action on the part of western Virginia to rescue her 
from degradation and ruin.” A correspondent of the Abingdon Southwestern Virginian had pro- 
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tate of Lafayette.” Quoted in Valley Star, March 5, 1846. 

16] exington Gazette, June 19, 1845. 
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ditions resulting from the lack of a safe and convenient means of marketing 
the products of Rockbridge County had become intolerable and pleading 
with the East for cooperation in this matter. “We trust,” the final paragraph 
of the address ran, “that you will decide whether we shall be permitted to 
seek a market amongst yourselves for the surplus products of our soil, or shall 
be driven to find one in another State,” an intimation perhaps of separate 
statehood. “Western Virginia” noted that the “Commonwealth has forgotten 
the acknowledged duty of a parental government to furnish means for the 
development of the resources of its people. . . . The government of Virginia 
has suffered the richest portion of its territory to remain hemmed in by 
mountain barriers, despite the wants and petitions of the people”; and the 
Gazette bemoaned the fact that the dwellers in the most fertile portions of 
the state were deprived of almost every incentive for “effort by the contracted 
policy which has characterized the legislation of Virginia.” 

The most controversial bill before the General Assembly of Virginia in 
its session of 1846-47 provided for the completion of the canal from Lynch- 
burg to Buchanan. Despite the exertions of the delegates from the Valley, 
the first vote in the House of Delegates was unfavorable to this proposal, 
and the Gazette gloomily recorded that this reversal had completely stunned 
its friends, and labelled this defeat as most unfortunate. “Many in our 
midst,” the editorial continued, “are becoming favorable to a division of this 
good old Commonwealth and we fear our accumulated wrongs will run over 
and carry the spirit of division into every hut of Western Virginia.” At an 
internal improvement meeting in Augusta County, a resolution was adopted 
deploring the conduct of “our eastern brethren” in defeating this canal bill 
and declaring that this action would weaken and destroy the bonds which 
had bound Virginians together in a “common brotherhood.” 

Aided, however, by the officials and the stockholders of the James River 
and Kanawha Company, the advocates of the canal bill rallied after its initial 
defeat and finally secured its passage, March 1, 1847, with the condition that 
the extension should be self-liquidating. This victory was celebrated in 
Lexington by the firing of a grand salute at the Virginia Military Institute 
and by “three hearty cheers” by her citizens on the public square, “with 
three groans for Lynchburg.”” 





17Lexington Gazette, April 15, 1845. 
18] exington Gazette, February 15, 1847. 
19] exington Gazette, February 25, 1847. 
20Lexington Gazette, March 11, 1847. 
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Before the passage of this bill, the crescendo of clamor and agitation in 
Rockbridge County for justice to her interests had reached a climax. In this 
milieu of resentment and despair the Franklin Society and Library Company 
of Lexington met, February 6, 1847, to debate the question of the division of 
Virginia into two separate states with the Blue Ridge as the dividing line. 
This society, in existence since 1800, constituted a semipublic forum for 
the discussion mainly of current public issues. Its membership was composed 
of the leading citizens of the county, including many professors from 
Washington College and the Virginia Military Institute; it met weekly in 
its own hall which was equipped with a library. 

The subject now posed for debate was: “Should the people of Western 
Virginia delay any longer in taking steps to bring about a division of the 
State?” and out of the weekly discussions from February 6 to April 24, 1847 
— the most prolonged debate of any topic hitherto engaged in by the Society — 
came the Ruffner Pamphlet.” The principal participants in this discussion 
were Judge John W. Brockenbrough, Colonel Francis H. Smith, Dr. Henry 
Ruffner, John Letcher, and Samuel McDowell Moore.” Smith, Ruffner, 
and Moore were Whigs; Brockenbrough and Letcher were Democrats; and 
all were slaveholders. The proponents of the disruption of Virginia were 
Ruffner, Letcher, and Moore, all native western Virginians; its opponents 
were Brockenbrough and Smith, born and reared in the Tidewater. 

In the first debate on February 6 the slavery question was injected into 
this discussion, by whom it is not known, but its injection was inevitable 
because western Virginians had always claimed that they suffered politically 
from the selfishness of the predominantly slave interest of the East. Further- 
more, some of the disruptionists had antislavery predilections, and all de- 
manded representation in the General Assembly based upon white popula- 
tion, the principal political gravamen of the reformers and one of the western 
grievances which had provoked this controversy over the severance of the 





21Minutes of the Franklin Society and Library Company (McCormick Library, Washington 
and Lee University). 

22Brockenbrough, 1806-1877, scion of a distinguished family of eastern Virginia, was born in 
Hanover County and educated at William and Mary and the University of Virginia. He then 
studied law in the school conducted by Judge Henry St. George Tucker at Winchester, Virginia. 
Brockenbrough moved to Lexington in 1834 and practiced law there until his appointment by 
President Polk as judge of the United States District Court of western Virginia in 1845. In addition 
to his judicial duties, he conducted a private law school eventually — in 1866 with Washing- 
ton College. A member of the Virginia delegation to the Washington Peace Conference, Brocken- 
brough was judge of the Confederate District Court of western Virginia during the Civil War. 
After the war he was instrumental in inducing General Lee to accept the presidency of Washington 
College. Rockbridge County News (Lexington, Va.), November 12, 1936. For sketches of Smith, 
Ruffner, and Letcher, see the Dictionary of American Biography. 
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state. White representation had always been to the upholders of the mixed 
basis an ominous word with abolition undertones; they feared that white 
democracy would endanger their slave-property rights. Apparently the 
controversial topic of representation receded into the background after the 
first meeting, and the expediency of abolishing slavery in western Virginia 
and to a lesser extent the division of the state became the absorbing subjects 


for consideration. 

Dr. Ruffner, known as “long opposed in feeling to the perpetuation of 
slavery,”* was not present at the initial discussion, but upon request he 
attended the remaining sessions and spoke on two occasions. His important 
discourse of February 27 became the basis of the Ruffner Pamphlet. While 
there are no full reports of the speeches delivered in the course of the debates, 
there are a few subsequent accounts by some of the participants. Judge 
Brockenbrough later recalled that he regarded the antislavry position taken 
by Ruffner so extreme that “I instantly & with much warmth replied to it. 
Its spirit and tone I strongly condemned.” Brockenbrough distinctly remem- 
bered that Ruffner argued that the partition of Virginia “furnished the only 
practicable means by which West Virginia could ever be relieved of the 
plague or incubus of slavery. This institution was represented as the 
Pandora’s box whence all the woes that afflicted the State had issued. It 
was denounced as a ‘social, political, and moral evil’ of enormous magnitude, 
the sufficient cause of the sad decline (as he represented it) of Virginia in 
all the elements that constitute the strength & glory of a State. In short, I 
deemed it a most rabid abolition speech & so characterized it; at the same time, 
of course, using no offensive terms toward one for whose character I enter- 
tained the most profound respect.” 

The Rev. Mr. George E. Dabney, professor at Washington College and 
a minor participant in this controversy, recounted that Ruffner advocated 
the division of Virginia entirely on the ground that “Western Va. might be 
free, Eastern Va. never could. In his [Ruffner’s] speech, he waived all 
complaints against E. Va. for refusing internal improvements. I did not 
understand him to mention either in speech or pamphlet that it was wrong 
to hold slavery, which would have been grossly inconsistent with his own 
practice. Various others & among them Letcher, argued that slavery was a 


23Henry Ruffner to Messrs. Moore, Letcher, &c., Lexin Va., September 4, 1847, in 
Address to the Peop <Fenbepugh to Wiliam = 

24John W. Brocken thee Ruffner, “Thornhill,” ea. Va., July 21, 
1858, in the Ruffner (Presbyterian and Reformed Churches Historical Foundation 
Library, Montreat, N. C.). My colleague, Professor Ollinger Crenshaw, called my attention to 
the ection of Ruffner papers. 
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great social and political evil, agreeing with your father in that, but dwelling 
on the subject of legislative neglect which he [Ruffner] ignored for the 
occasion.”” James D. Dorman, who heard Ruffner’s address of February 27, 
wrote in his diary that Ruffner spoke with an “array of facts & power of 
reasoning which are indeed irresistible. His speech settled many doubters.” 
Again on April 10, Dorman noted that the question under consideration 
was “of deep interest and importance, particularly to Western men. The 
arguments are based upon the advantages to be derived from an abolition of 
slavery & from a judicious plan of internal improvements drawing travel & 
patronage from Western States through Virginia to Baltimore & upon the 
inequalities of representation in our State Legislation.” 

Two members of the Society recorded their observations of a speech by 
Judge Brockenbrough, the ablest upholder of the status quo. The secretary 
of the Society scrawled in his minutes, March 6: “Judge Brockenbrough’s 
speech this night 2% hours in length and I suppose was as able as could be 
made on that side”; and equally unsympathetic was Dorman’s notation in 
his diary of the same date: “Franklin Society. Heard Judge Brockenbrough’s 
speech of 2 hours. Not much soundness and force.” 

Encouraged by the warm reception accorded his discourse by the majortiy 
of the members of the Franklin Society, Dr. Ruffner determined to write a 
brochure urging the removal of slavery from western Virginia. He was 
thus in a receptive mood when on September 1, 1847, several members of 
the Society, among them John Letcher and Samuel McDowell Moore, re- 
quested him to publish the arguments favorable to this proposition. Ruffner 
cheerfully agreed to prepare an address to the people of western Virginia, 
“comprising the substance of the argument as delivered by me, enriched and 
strengthened by some of the impressive views exhibited by several of your- 
selves”; and presently the Ruffner Pamphlet made its appearance. 

Ruffner, a slaveholder, disavowed at the outset of this document any 
sympathy for northern abolitionists. “We repudiate,” he stated, “all con- 
nection with themselves, their principles and their measures. All that we 
ask of them, is that they stand aloof, and let us and our slaves alone. One 
thing we feel certain of, that we can and do provide better for the welfare 
of our slaves, than they did or ever will.”* The only net result of the agitation 
of northern fanatics, Ruffner asserted, had been the rise of southern ex- 
tremists, “ultra-proslavery men — called chivalry and nullifiers — who so often 

25George E. Dabney to William Henry Ruffner, Richmond, July 7, 1858, Ruffner Collection. 


26The quotations and statements of Ruffner, unless otherwise indicated, are to be found in the 
Ruffner Pamphlet. 
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predict and threaten a dissolution of the Union. Thus it is that extremes 
often meet.” He was confident that the inhabitants of western Virginia had 
the moral courage to remove the “plague of slavery” from their area without 
incurring the stigma of abolitionism. Against northern abolitionists, Ruffner 
afrmed the right of slaveholding; against ultra-southerners, he averred the 
expediency of removing slavery from the western portion of Virginia or from 
any state or section of a state in which the slave population was negligible. 

Ruffner disclaimed any intention of interfering with the institution of 
slavery in eastern Virginia; yet at the same time he demanded that the East 
acquiesce in the decision of the West to remove gradually her black people. 
While no slave state so far had abolished slavery in one portion and retained 
it in another, he saw no insuperable obstacle to such action: free and slave 
states had existed contiguously and peacefully without evil consequences to 
either. In actuality, Ruffner claimed that Virginia was half-slave and half- 
free. To quiet the fears of eastern slaveholders, if his emancipation scheme 
should be consummated, Ruffner suggested an amendment to the Virginia 
Constitution to provide for the safety of their slave property against “all 
unjust legislation, arising from the power or the anti-slavery principles of 
the West.” 

Ruffner’s antislaveryism was pragmatic, with slight concern ever the 
philosophical rights of the blacks. The language of this emancipation tract 
was generally moderate and chaste without much bitterness or vituperation 
toward slave masters, and only a minor reference was made to the moral 
influence of the slave system. The arguments for emancipation and coloniza- 
tion were based upon statistics compiled from the United States Census of 
1840, and Ruffner’s major thesis was the deleterious effects, social and 
economic, of slavery upon Virginia and especially upon western Virginia 
as compared to the progress manifested in the free states in regard to popula- 
tion, agriculture, manufacturing and trade, and public education. 

Ruffner stated that Virginia from 1790 to 1840 had lost more people by 
emigration than all the original free states together. The natural increase of 
population each decade had been about 33 1/3 percent; yet from 1830 to 
1840, 375,000 of her people (304,000 from eastern Virginia, 71,000 from 
western Virginia) had moved to other states, a number equal to the popula- 
tion of the State of Mississippi in 1840. “It is a truth, a certain truth,” he 
proclaimed, “that slavery drives free laborers — farmers, mechanics, and all, 
and some of the best of them too — out of the country, and fills their places 
with negroes.” Ruffner recalled that Virginia was proudly referred to as the 
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mother of states, but he was grieved and mortified at the “lean and haggard 
condition of our venerable mother. Her black children have sucked her so 
dry, that . . . she has not milk enough for her offspring, either black or white.” 
Even the Valley of Virginia had already become “slave-sick,” and she was 
spewing out its white population. “What a pity that so rich and so lovely a 
land, should be afflicted with this yellow fever and this black vomit.” 

Agriculture was characterized by Ruffner as extensive and exhaustive with 
resultant impoverishment and depopulation. The lack of manufacturing was 
attributed by him to the slave system which kept Virginia “few and poor” 
in spite of the natural resources with which a “bountiful Providence” had 
endowed her. The commerce of “our slave-eaten” Commonwealth had de- 
cayed and dwindled to a pittance, and slavery had exerted a retarding in- 
fluence upon the progress of education in Virginia by dispersing the white 
people and making the indigent indifferent to the education of their children. 

The agricultural poverty of eastern Virginia and its consequent depopula- 
tion; the dearth of industry in Trans-Allegheny, rich in mines and forests; the 
lack of canals and railroads; the widespread prevalence of illiteracy — all these 
woes, Ruffner lamented, were the results of a slave economy. 

This Presbyterian divine included, in this otherwise socio-economic 
criticism of slavery, a moral condemnation of this institution. Although 
western Virginia had comparatively few slaves, the moral influence of their 
presence upon the whites of this area was already discernible. Ruftner 
deplored the fact that the old Calvinistic virtues of thrift and hard work were 
being replaced by both “unthrifty sentiments” and a distaste for manual 
labor; industrious habits were giving way to “indolent relaxation, false 
motives of dignity, and refinement, and a taste for fashionable luxuries.” 

After the indictment of slave labor as unprofitable and unproductive, 
Ruffner unfolded his plan for gradually ridding western Virginia of her 
Negroes before she was overrun by slaves from eastern Virginia. He asserted 
that with the inescapable decline of the price of cotton, due to overproduction, 
the southern demand for slaves would cease; and, with the southern slave 
market closed, he predicted that the stream of slaves from Tidewater Virginia, 
heretofore pouring into the Gulf States, would be thrown back upon the 
entire State and would overflow into the slaveless lands of western Virginia. 
The desolate future of this area, unless an insurmountable barrier were 
erected against this “stygian inundation,” was pictured by Ruffner: 


And then, fellow-citizens [of western Virginia], when you have suffered your 
country to be filled with negro-slaves instead of white freemen; when its population 
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shall be as motley at Joseph’s coat of many colors, — as ring-streaked and speckled as 
father Jacob’s flock was in Padan Aram; — what will the white basis of representation 
avail you, if you obtain it? Whether you obtain it or not, East Virginia will have 
triumphed; . . . and all Virginia will have become a land of darkness and of the 
shadow of death. 

Then by a forbearance which has no merit, and supineness which has no excuse, 
you will have given to your children for their inheritance, this lovely land blackened 
with a negro population — the offscourings of Eastern Virginia,— the fag-end of 
slavery — the loathsome dregs of that cup of abomination, which has already sickened 
the Eastern half of our commonwealth. 


Ruffner outlined his plan of removing slaves from western Virginia “with- 
out detriment to the rights and interests of slaveholders” as follows: 

1. Let the farther importation of slaves into West Virginia be prohibited by law. 

2. Let the exportation of slaves be freely permitted, as heretofore; but with this 


restriction, that children of slaves, born after a certain day, shall not be exported at all 
after they are five years old, nor those under that age, unless the slaves of the same 


negro family be exported with them. 

3. Let the existing generation of slaves remain in their present condition, but let 
their offspring, born after a certain day, be emancipated at an age not exceeding 
25 years. 

‘ Let masters be required to have the heirs of emancipation taught reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic: and let churches and benevolent people attend to their religious 
instruction. 

5. Let the emancipated be colonized. 

This scheme was similar in purpose to the Jeffersonian plan presented 
in the Virginia Legislature of 1832 by the emancipationists of that period. 
The ultimate objective of both emancipation proposals was to free Virginia 
of her black population, and both contained postnati provisions of emancipa- 
tion and colonization beyond the confines of Virginia; they differed in minor 
provisions. 

Under the proposed emancipation program of 1832, slaves in Virginia 
born “on or after July 4, 1840,” upon attaining the ages of twenty-five years 
for males and eighteen for females, would become the property of the State 
of Virginia. Then as bondsmen of the state, they would be hired out until 
they had earned a sum sufficient to defray the expenses of their removal 
outside the limits of the United States. Thus those emancipated could never 
remain as free blacks; and presumably those destined to freedom could be 
sold before reaching the ages of twenty-five for males and eighteen for females 
by their masters, either with or without their parents.” 


27Robert, The Road from Monticello, p. 19. 
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The Ruffner proposal showed more consideration for the postnati slave 
children. They could not be “exported” after the age of five; nor could those 
under this age, unless with the members of their families. Ruffner declared 
that the purpose of this restriction was to prevent slaveholders from nullifying 
the benevolent intentions of the law by selling into slavery those entitled to 
freedom and old enough to appreciate the privilege designed for them. Slaves 
under five years of age could be disposed of with their families, but not 
separately. The emancipated would furnish “their own outfit” by laboring 
as “hirelings,” but the cost of transportation to Liberia would be borne by the 
people of western Virginia. 

A novel feature of the emancipation proposition of Ruffner was the sugges- 
tion of rudimentary and religious instruction for the heirs of emancipation. 
“Thus an improved class of free negroes would be raised up [before their 
colonization, and] no objection could be made to their literary education, 
after emancipation had been decreed.” Ruffner had earlier expressed a con- 
cern in the religious training of “that injured race.” Replying to an inquiry 
of the Rev. Mr. William S. Plumer in regard to the religious education of 
slaves, Ruffner had written on June 17, 1834, that “here are the people over 
whom American humanity and religion ought to have shed their tears of 
sympathy — yes, of penitence too. But we have been so indignant at the 
fanatical ravings of Garrison and crew, that we have forgotten to wrest from 
their frantic hands the most dangerous weapon that they can wield against 
us, either before the American public or before the court of heaven.” In 
this communication, Ruffner suggested that, with the master’s consent, oral 
instructions should be given to the slaves, and he believed that simple doc- 
trines, clearly expressed, would gain their confidence and love. While the 
religious information imparted to them should be confided largely to the 
Pauline injunction to slaves to obey their masters, this precept should not 
be pressed too far, lest the slaves suspect that “you are but executing a selfish 
scheme of white men to make better slaves, rather than to make them Christ’s 
freemen. If they suspect this, you labor in vain.”™ 

To the charge that his plan would expropriate the slaveholder’s right of 
property, Ruffner countered with the axiom that this right, founded on 
human law, could be abrogated, if the public welfare demanded its abroga- 
tion. He asserted that the law recognizing black people as property was a 
suspension of the natural law of freedom and equality of all men, and that 
this legal right could be justified only as long as “more evil than good” would 


2Henry Ruffner to W. S. Plumer, Lexington, July 17, 1834, Ruffner Collection. 
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result from emancipation; but since public injury rather than benefit had 
resulted from the establishment of slavery in western Virginia, this human 
law should be changed. Slave masters could still dispose of their slaves under 
certain restrictions; and in any event Ruffner assured the western slave 
masters that the removal of slaves from western Virginia would in its general 
beneficial consequences compensate them for the momentary losses incurred 
in the effectuation of this emancipation experiment. 

In conclusion, Ruffner maintained that eastern Virginia, by accepting his 
postnati program of emancipation and colonization and also by granting 
western Virginia a just share of representation in the General Assembly, 
would eleminate by her action all hostile feeling of the West to the East. 
Western Virginia would cease to be the perpetual waif of Virginia, and 
neither would she any longer desire separation nor be disposed to disturb 
the harmony of the Commonwealth. Instead of aiding the designs of the 
northern abolitionists, the inhabitants of western Virginia, both from interest 
and tradition, would oppose the activities of this “morally insane, meddle- 
some and mischievous sect.” 

The abolition plan of 1847 was an old story to Virginians, many of whom 
had advocated emancipation and expatriation of the blacks since 1815. The 
failure of the Virginia legislature, as mentioned previously, to adopt a plan 
of gradualism had slammed the door upon emancipation; and the Coloniza- 
tion Society in Virginia in the late 1840's was in a moribund condition. The 
Ruffner Pamphlet was the last public effort in the Old Dominion to rekindle 
interest in this old Jeffersonian dream. 

At the time of the publication of the pamphlet Ruffner hoped that its 
circulation would strengthen the antislavery sentiment in the Valley and in 
Trans-Allegheny, and he envisaged the formation of an antislavery party in 
the West to achieve his goal of emancipation. “We soon perceived,” he said 
later, “that most of editors and politicians of the Valley would not embark 
with us in an enterprise of doubtful success. They objected to our movement 
as ill-timed, while northern abolitionism was raging and without their con- 
currence we must fail. West of the Allegheny the pamphlet was better 
received; but in East Virginia some papers denounced it as abolitionist.”” 
When William Henry Ruffner, son of Dr. Henry Ruffner, returned to 
Lexington in February, 1848, he found ill-feeling displayed toward his 
father, whose supporters were disheartened and regretted having made the 





a Ruffner to the Kanawha Republican, July 15, 1858, quoted in Valley Star, August 
12, 1858. 
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“demonstration.” Young Ruffner added that his father “was made to feel in 
many ways that he had bitter & unscrupulous enemies & that there was no 
peace whilst he remained College Presdt.’”™ 

Of the two local papers the Lexington Gazette alone endorsed the Ruffner 
Pamphlet, published it serially, and expressed its intention to aid in the 
“speedy completion of the scheme.” It stated, October 21, 1847, that the 
Ruffner proposal was purely a policy, “a dollar and cent calculation,” as well 
as a means of infusing “life, energy, and prosperity” into the sluggish and 
almost stagnant business of Virginia. Slavery, still in its infancy in western 
Virginia, should be checked before it became fastened upon this region by 
rapid augmentation. To those opposed to its removal, eastern Virginia should 
be an object lesson of the blight of this institution. “Instead of seeing her 
once rich and fertile soil, blooming and blossoming as some garden spot,” 
the editor wrote, “they behold waste and deserted fields. Where are the 
beautiful towns and villages which should dot every few miles of any country? 
You look in vain for them. A few miserable huts thrown together constitute 
the greater part of the settlements which meet the eyes of the traveller.” 
The slave owners of these lands, made unproductive by improvident cultiva- 
tion, relied wholly upon the sale of surplus slaves for their livelihood; and 
they were the opponents of transportation projects, political reform, and 
increased taxation, the Gazette averred.”! 

The Fincastle Valley Whig questioned the timeliness of the publication 
and dissemination of the Ruffner Pamphlet; to this criticism the Gazette 
replied that “now is the time to act.”* In its judgment the contemporaneous 
national excitement over slavery would soon subside as the fanatics, both 
North and South, did not reflect public opinion of these two sections. A local 
correspondent of the Gazette was enthusiastic about the effects of the rid- 
dance of the black population from western Virginia: “[This region] will 
speedily be filled up with a free, hardy and industrious white population. 
Multitudes of wealthy farmers will move in from the North, our lands will 
be greatly enhanced in value, and this will become one of the most prosperous 


sections of this great nation.”* 


On the other hand, the Lexington Valley Star, the mouthpiece of John 
Letcher, maintained a stony silence in regard to this pamphlet. Letcher 
refused to contribute to its printing cost, alleging a decade later as justification 





Diary of William Henry Ruffner, Ruffner Collection. 
31Lexington Gazette, October 24, 1847. 

32L exington Gazette, November 18, 1847. 
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for his action that the pamphlet contained statements at variance with the 
speeches delivered in the Franklin Society.* The editor of the Whiggish 
Staunton Spectator abstained from commenting on the Ruffner Pamphlet 
as he, a non-slaveholder, thought the future status of slavery should be 
decided by the owners of that “species of property and by them it must 
be settled.”* 

Ruffner had incurred the enmity of others outside of Lexington, although 
the appearance of this antislavery tract passed unnoticed in the Richmond 
press. In the last years of his presidency of Washington College, Ruffner 
was preparing a manuscript on the history of Washington College; and John 
R. Thompson, editor of the Southern Literary Messenger, had promptly and 
cordially consented in 1849 to publish it in this periodical. In 1852 
Thompson changed his mind in regard to this matter and explained to 
Ruffner the reason therefor: “You have correctly apprehended the cause of 
the non-appearance of the History of Washington College. . . . The erasure 
of your name from the List of Contributors to the Messenger was intentional, 
and resulted from a most unjustifiable attack made upon you by a Virginia 
Newspaper. I did not think it worth while to inform you at the time. . . . 
The ground of attack upon you was your opinion of slavery.”* Although 
the paper mentioned by Thompson is not revealed, it could have been the 
Fredericksburg News which had doubtless attacked Ruffner for his anti- 
slavery views. Writing to his son, March 29, 1851, Dr. Ruffner observed: 
“As to the Fredericksburg News man, let the puppy bark at me. I care not a 
straw about him.”*” One Democratic politico, Cook of Wythe County, stated 
in 1858 that when he received in 1847 a copy of the pamphlet, he returned 
it to the author with the comment of “fool-liar-falsehood-treason.”™ 

Attacked by his local enemies, Dr. Ruffner resigned the presidency of 
Washington College, June 21, 1848.% But Ruffner had evidently not 
abandoned hopes of the formation of an antislavery party in the upper South, 
for in the summer of 1849 he journeyed to Louisville to participate in the 
unsuccessful emancipation movement in Kentucky. His activity in this effort 


John Letcher to the South (Richmond, Va.) June 22, 1858, quoted in Lexington Gazette, 
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39The Ruffner P was a contributing factor in Ruffner’s resignation. Factional animosities 
He ge and the Skinner affair, « bitter squabble in the local Presbyterian 
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was confined to a written refutation of the proslavery arguments of one 
Ellwood Fisher of Cincinnati, whose “Lecture on the North and the South” 
was undoubtedly being circulated in Kentucky by the opponents of abolition. 
Ruffner's second antislavery broadside was printed in Louisville in the fall 
of 1849 under the pseudonym of “Justice.” In this pamphlet Ruffner re- 
vealed himself to be an antislavery polemicist of the first order. 

After this foray into Kentucky politics, Ruffner returned to Kanawha 
Salines, Kanawha County, Virginia, to which he had retired after his de- 
parture from Lexington, and remained there until his death, December, 1861. 

The motivation of Dr. Ruffner in publishing his antislavery pamphlets 
was to further the cause of emancipation; his antislaveryism was fundamental 
and pronounced, and he never publicly renounced it.*' Not all those asso- 
ciated with the Ruffner Pamphlet, however, were in agreement as to the 
objective to be achieved by its publication. John Letcher was influenced 
more by expediency than by deep conviction and impelling enthusiasm for 
emancipation; his momentary espousal of antislaveryism in 1847 was never 
to him a passion, but a policy. For traces of any abolition utterances prior 
to 1847, his editorials in the Valley Star will be searched in vain. While 
Letcher admitted in a few discourses in the Franklin Society that slavery 
was a “social and political evil,” he stressed the “legislative neglect” of the 
West. Letcher, politically ambitious, recanted in 1850 his previous anti- 
slavery sentiments. This recantation was the reflection both of his political 
aspirations and of the changing attitude of the people of the Valley of 
Virginia toward slavery in the turbulent 1850’s, a reaction against the rising 
tide of political abolitionism of Charles Sumner, Benjamin F. Wade, Joshua 
Giddings, and other determined men of this stripe. 

In a public debate in the gubernatorial campaign of 1859 with his Whig 
adversary in Fincastle, Letcher is reported to have said that he endorsed the 
Ruffner Pamphlet “not through any abolition feeling, but to compel the 


“Review of Ellwood Fisher's Lecture on the North and the South, by “Justice” (Louisville, 
1849). A copy of this hlet is in the li of the Filson Club, Louisville, Kentucky. 
*!There is no evidedce that Dr. Henry Ruffner, unlike Le hss sare and Samuel McDowell 
Moore, ever abandoned his antislavery opinions. po Semeee rats engeln o See 
1859 when the Ruffner Pamphlet was issue — Ruffner was regarded by the 
extreme proslavery men in both parties ype pee ot , Ruffner never retreated from his 
antisla position. Hinton Rowan He Helper, author of The Leponding Crisis of the South: How 
to Meet It. t, sent Ruffner a copy of his of the Impending Crisis a 7, 1859, and 
asked him for his critical opinion of this i wg neng: ag a age a Is would be in 
to know Ruffner’s reply: . R. Helper to Henry Ruffner, New York, July 7, 1859, Ruffner 

ion. ig secession crisis in Virginia in early 1861, Henry Ruffner wrote 
W. H. Ruffner that “West will not secede from the Union — though she may from East 
a. Henry Ruffner to W. H. Ruffner, Kanawha Salines, Va., January 9, 1858, Ruffner 
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Eastern portion to do justice to the Western portion.”** A Democrat, Letcher 
served in Congress, 1851-1859, and his congressional record as a defender 
of southern institutions was satisfactory to his Valley constituents, although 
he was never identified with ultra-southernism. As a candidate for the 
Democratic nomination for governor of Virginia in 1858, Letcher was flayed 
by his Democratic foes in the intraparty struggle and also, after his nomina- 
tion by the Democrats, by the Whigs in the general election of 1859, for 
his past association with the Ruffner Pamphlet. To the accusation of being 
unsafe on the slavery issue, Letcher declared in 1858: 


[In 1847] I did regard slavery as a social and political evil. I did not regard it then, 
or since, as a moral evil, for I was at that time, and have been ever since, and am now 
the owner of slave property by purchase and not by inheritance. At that day, such 
an opinion was held by a large number of citizens of Virginia on both sides of the 
Blue Ridge. Since [1847] much more attention has been given to the question; it has 
been more thoroughly examined in all its bearings, and is much better understood, not 
only in Virginia, but throughout the South . . . . and an impression thus made upon 
the public mind has resulted in an almost entire revolution of public sentiment. 
Previous to [1847], I had given very little consideration to it, but after much [study and 
reflection], I became entirely satisfied, not only that my opinion as to the social and 
political influence of the institution was erroneous, and I acknowledged my error 
[in 1850]. 


As late as June, 1860, after his election to the governorship and after his 
inauguration, the influential Richmond Whig continued to refer to Letcher 
as “a Southern man with Northern principles." His gubernatorial career, 
1860-1864, was a refutation of this imputation. 

Another Lexingtonian of distinguished Covenanter ancestry, Samuel 
McDowell Moore, was likewise subsequently plagued by his identification 
with the Ruffner Pamphlet. A signer of this brochure and a member of 
the General Assembly of 1832, Moore was one of the radical emancipa- 
tionists of this legislative body, and his passionate speeches there savored of 
the ethical indignation of the rabid abolitionists. He pronounced the right 
to enslave any man without his consent as an act of “injustice, tyranny, and 
oppression,” and denounced slaveholding as a denial of “those perfect, in- 
herent, and inalienable rights . . . of the human race,” Negroes included. 
Conceding that the slaves were generally well treated and better off than the 
laboring masses of Europe, Moore still characterized this institution of 





*2L ynchburg Virginian, March 17, 1859. 
“Lexington Gazette, July 8, 1858. 
“Richmond Whig quoted in Valley Star, June 14, 1860. 
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bondage as an “intolerable evil.” To him, slavery was an abnegation of the 
spirit of Christianity which taught the “humblest individual to look upon 
all men as equal” in the eyes of the Creator, and Moore announced that he 
was prepared to reject any religion which justified slavery. 

The deplorably moral effects of this institution upon both whites and 
blacks were expatiated upon by this ardent emancipationist. Slaves, kept in 
a state of ignorance, were unable to experience any morally exalted feelings, 
and they were incapable of discriminating between virtue and vice and of 
appreciating the high satisfaction afforded to free men in performance of 
honorable acts. Slavery, which could never actuate its victims with inspiring 
motives, implanted in their nature the most vicious tendencies of immorality, 
untruthfulness, deceit, and thieving, and it spread these dissolute habits 
among the masses of the white population. Moore asserted that, with the 
impossibility of slaves being virtuous and moral, their vices had “an in- 
judicious influence upon the morals of the free.” One social sequel of the 
existence of slavery, he observed, was the universal indisposition of the white 
people to engage in the actual cultivation of the soil because they considered 
manual labor degrading.® These antislavery utterances of Moore in the 
legislative debates of 1832 were far more extreme than the abolition views 
enunciated in the Ruffner Pamphlet of 1847. In 1846, Moore was accused 
of desiring a division of Virginia in order to abolish slavery in her western 
section. 

Moore’s brood of abolitionism came home to roost in 1860. In the Whig 
State Convention at Richmond, February, 1860, delegate Woodfin of 
Buckingham County objected to Moore’s name being placed on the Whig 
electoral ticket in the ensuing presidential election. Woodfin questioned 
the advisibility of choosing as an elector one who had endorsed the Ruffner 
Pamphlet, since the Whigs in the gubernatorial campaign of 1859 had 
opposed Letcher on this ground. In reply Moore stated that he had no 
apology to offer for having signed the Ruffner Pamphlet of 1847, and he 
boldly asserted that “old man Ruffner is as true a patriot as ever breathed 
the breath { life. I did sign a call upon him to publish an address he 
delivered, buc by doing so I ar not to be considered as favoring the educa- 
tion of negroes (applause). I was in favor of getting rid of negroes in our 
section, but I did not design to set them free. I wished to remove them by 





See Robert, The Road from Monticello, 20-21, poker te 108, for Moore’s speeches in the 
Vi House of Delegates in 1832 in favor F the cipation resolution. 
“To the Public,” letter from Jacob Baylor to ‘the At ye mee Democrat (Staunton), quoted im 


Valley Star, February 12, 1846. 
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sale (applause).” Moore assured the members of this Whig assemblage that 
his section was unflinchingly true to the institutions of Virginia, and he 
reiterated his previous conviction that southern slaves were “the best fed, best 
cared for, and the happiest class of laborers in the world.” 

Denouncing the northern abolitionists and upholding the southern op- 
position to any interference with the property rights in slaves either in the 
states or territories, Moore inquired of this body, “when [will] the act of 
limitation for signing the Ruffner Pamphlet commence?” The Convention, 
satisfied with the explanation of his conduct in 1847, selected him as an 
elector, but Moore withdrew his name as an elector fearful that his past 
association with Ruffnerism would be a liability to party success, a tacit 
acknowledgment on Moore’s part of the validity of the contention of 
Woodfin.” 

At a Whig meeting in Lexington, March, 1860, Moore further clarified 
his position on slavery by declaring that his views had been modified since 
1847. This erstwhile emancipationist, realizing that earlier conditions which 
had made emancipation a realistic dream no longer existed, confessed the 
impossibility of devising a practical plan of emancipation and deportation, 
which he had championed in 1832 and 1847, and affirmed the belief that 
slaves could never be freed and remain as such in the slave states. Rejecting 
the idea of amalgamation as abhorrent to all southerners and convinced that 
the two races could not dwell together on terms of equality, Moore averred 
that the system of slavery was a necessary evil by stern necessity.” 

The changing attitude of Samuel McDowell Moore on the issue of slavery 
from 1832 to 1860 illustrates the dilemma of many Virginians of this period. 
In his youthful years, Moore, inspired by Jeffersonian idealism, hoped for 
a solution of this racial problem by emancipation and colonization; he per- 
sisted in this hope in 1847; and only on the eve of the Civil War did he 
acknowledge the impracticability of this scheme and bow to the inevitability 
of the slave system. But he never embraced the extreme dogma of many 
southerners that slavery was a positive boon to both races and that secession 
was the only course to follow in order to protect this institution.” 

Ruffnerism was a transient episode in the history of the Valley of Virginia. 
By 1860 the emancipationists of 1847, with the exception of Dr. Ruffner, 
had repudiated their antislavery antecedents, and this repudiation was made 
easier by the abatement of sectionalism in this area in the decade preceding 

“Lexington Gazette, March 1, 1860. 


Lexington Gazette, April 15, 1860. 
Moore, a member of the Virginia Constitutional Convention of 1861, was a staunch unionist. 
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the Civil War. The Valley, with the political concessions granted in the 
Reform Convention of 1850-51, with improved transportation facilities, and 
with an increase in its slave population since 1850, found its interests not 
so dissimilar to those of the East. In the crisis of 1861, the people of the 
Valley remained loyal to Virginia, and her contributions of manpower and 
resources to the southern Confederacy were incalculable. 

In Trans-Allegheny, Ruffnerism continued to be a potent force after 1850, 
and sectionalism remained more pronounced there than in the Valley. The 
inhabitants of this region, still restive under the continued political domi- 
nance of the East and scorning the eastern assumption that slavery was the 
basic concern of the state, clamored for a program which would recognize 
the system of free labor and would develop their resources. Two prominent 
spokesmen and future Republicans of this area, Alfred Caldwell, Mayor of 
Wheeling, and F. H. Pierpont, of Fairmont, cried out in the gubernatorial 
struggle of 1859 against the contention that the perpetuation of slavery was 
of primary importance to Virginia. “It is niggers, niggers, niggers, first and 
last,” Caldwell proclaimed, “and tariffs and everything else must be made 
to suit the niggers”;® and Pierpont stated that there were other interests in 
Virginia than the Negro question.” 

In 1861 antislaveryism was still an aspect of the sectionalism of the region 
which was soon to be West Virginia. 





Intelligencer, January 5, 1859. 
thence fh Pierpont to the editors of the Wheeling Intelligencer, Fairmont, March 16, 1859, 


Pierpont Papers (Univers of West Virginia Library). 
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DR. DAVID STUART’S REPORT TO 
PRESIDENT WASHINGTON ON AGRICULTURAL 
CONDITIONS IN NORTHERN VIRGINIA 


Edited by Gentrupe R. B. Ricnarps* 


Wuen this letter from Dr. David Stuart to President George Washington 
was handed to Dr. Douglas Southall Freeman with other material for his 
biography of Washington, he commended it for publication since it gives 
information on agricultural conditions in northern Virginia at the close of 
the eighteenth century not to be found elsewhere. 

Many such letters written by Dr. Stuart between 1783 and 1799 are in 
the Washington Papers at the Library of Congress. The earlier ones accom- 
panied translations of correspondence from French officers, then back home, 
who presented their many problems to Washington, who, they felt, had the 
power to resolve their difficulties, or would advise them as to the proper 
procedures. 

When Dr. Stuart was Delegate from Fairfax County to the General 
Assembly from 1785 to 1789, he sent Washington frequent reports as to the 
progress of various measures, chief of which was the ratification of the Con- 
stitution. His comments on the dominating and disagreeing personalities are 
as valuable to the historian as they were to the master of “Mount Vernon.” 

After the federal government was well established under the Constitution, 
the question arose as to a permanent capital. It was decided to build a Federal 
City on the banks of the Potomac. The direction of this was to be given to a 
Board of Commissioners, two from Maryland and one — Dr. Stuart — from 
Virginia. This board had an ample share of the difficulties common to such 
undertakings, as well as a large supplement of those peculiarly its own. 
Perhaps Dr. Stuart's greatest contribution to their joint efforts was his knowl- 
edge of French. He was the only commissioner able to address L’Enfant in 
his own tongue, and thus kept that over-sensitive city-planner functioning 
until extraneous interference made his continued service impossible. 

Another reason for correspondence between Dr. Stuart and the President 
was the Potomac Company. Organized in 1784 to construct a canal around 


*Dr. Richards, a native of Loudoun County, is the author of several books, including Florentine 





Merchants under the Medici. She was research assistant to the late Dr. Douglas Freeman. 
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the Falls of the Potomac and open that river to navigation so as to provide a 
waterway between the upcountry and the river market towns, it had a 
peculiar interest for Washington, who was president of the company and 
chief advocate of the plan. Dr. Stuart was one of his most faithful assistants. 
He investigated every aspect of the probable results for both town and 
country; he sent in long reports; he did committee work, consulted engineers, 
watched the experiments of James Rumsey with a river boat propelled by 
steam, and sent Washington long letters full of data, comments, and obser- 
vations which Stuart thought would be of use. It may be that this letter was 
a response to the President's request for information as to the produce of 
the back country, that he might determine whether or not the canal would 
pay for itself, but as the letter to which Dr. Stuart refers has not been found, 
conjecture is all we have. 

There is almost no mention of personal affairs in the letters of Dr. Stuart 
to Washington. The little that is known of his life has been found in the old 
vestrybook of St. Paul’s Parish, King George County, in the records of the 
College of William and Mary, and in a single brief mention of him in a 
letter written in 1808 by his stepdaughter, Mrs. Eliza Custis Law. 

He was born in King George County in 1753, the third generation of his 
line in Virginia. His grandfather, the Reverend David Stuart, supported his 
kinsman the “Old Pretender” in his efforts to gain the throne of England. 
When that prince accepted the defeat at Preston as final and left the country, 
young Stuart came to America. Tradition says he took refuge in Virginia, 
but as about that time he married the daughter of the Royal Governor of 
Barbados, he probably had gone to that island instead of to the main- 
land. After returning to England to take orders, he settled in King George 
County. Just when he came is not at all certain. He is first mentioned in the 
vestry records of St. Paul’s Parish as minister in 1722, but the tattered pages 
seem to imply that he was not then a newcomer. After his death in 1749, he 
was succeeded by his son William, who served until 1796, two years before his 
death, but during the two years of his retirement he frequently had charge 
of the services. He was one of the ablest, most eloquent, and best loved of 
colonial ministers. It was said that his gifts to the parish were at least three 
times as large as those of any of his parishioners. His will mentions large 
tracts of land in the western counties, as well as property in King George, 
horses and a carriage, a number of servants, and mahogany and silver 


adequate for his ten children. 
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de a David, his eldest son, entered William and Mary in 1771 as a “tuitioner.” : 
id a At the end of his first term he was given a “studentship,” the income of which | 
and covered his expenses for the next two years. In 1772 he and James Madison : 
nts. (afterwards Episcopal Bishop of Virginia) were the orators for Founders’ Day. | 
and David's speech, tracing the “Advancement of Civilization” from antiquity to | 
ers, his own day, may seem trite to modern readers, but the purity of his diction, 
1 by his lucid style and lofty ideals must challenge their attention. He went to 
yser- Edinburgh to study medicine, and spent some time in Paris before he re- 


turned to Virginia in 1783, “one of the most learned men of his day,” as his 





was ; 

> of none-too-partial stepdaughter, Mrs. Law, tells us. Very soon after he returned t 

wuld he married Eleanor Calvert Custis, widow of Washington’s stepson, John 

~~ Parke Custis. Mrs. Law says her mother chose him as she believed he would | 
be the best guardian for her children, and adds “he was not then the gloomy 

nail Mortal he has been since.” The wedding was a surprise to Washington, who 

old said he did not know that “Mrs. C.” felt the slightest interest in Dr. Stuart. 

aa Dr. Stuart was a conscientious parent and provided excellent tutors for his 

| children and his stepchildren, but he was a poor financier, and the tangled 

=_" state of the Custis property was too much for him to handle. The home place 

an “Abingdon,” near Alexandria, had been bought by John Parke Custis from 

his the Alexanders, who had requested the payment be made in paper money. 

his Like many of their day they thought this would rocket to the skies once 

ind. peace was declared. It did “rocket,” but downward, not upward, and the 

try, Alexanders demanded either the return of their land or a monthly payment 

nia, that would cancel their losses. In December, 1790, the verdict was given 

t of in favor of the Alexanders. The next year Dr. Stuart took his family to 

ain- “Hope Park” in the upper part of Fairfax County, which his father “lent” 

rge to him. It was a desolate and lonely place, twenty miles and more from 

the Alexandria, and apparently did not pay the cost of running it. When the 

ges Reverend William Stuart died in 1798, he gave this tract to his son, but 

he requested that David repay the loans he had had from his father, amounting 

his to £600, the money to be divided among the four unmarried daughters of 

rge William Stuart. In 1801 Dr. Stuart left “Hope Park” for “Ossian Hall,” 

| of formerly an overseer’s house on the Ravensworth tract, six miles from Alex- 

ree andria. Here he died in 1811. 

rge Few if any of his Virginia contemporaries enjoyed the advantages be- 

ge, stowed on David Stuart, but neither high birth, breeding, nor experience 

ver were enough to enable him to meet the difficult circumstances which his 


marriage brought. If he reaped any pecuniary rewards for his public services, 
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aside from a small salary as commisioner of the Federal City, no record of 
them remains. His one claim to remembrance seems to be his long and faith- 
ful services in collecting accurate information that Washington needed. This 
may have seemed to him glory enough for one lifetime. 





Hope Park, Fairfax. 
Dear Sir, 18th Nov’r 91 


A desire of conversing with the most intelligent persons in my neighbour- 
hood, and instituting a correspondence with others, on the subjects of your 
enquiry, will I hope plead my excuse in being so late in answering your letter 
of Aug’st 1st. I never entertained any high opinion of our System of farming; 
but what I had is certainly much lower than it was. Our farms are in general 
too large to admit of much nicety; and I believe it would be unhappy for 
us to have any great desire to be so, with our black labourers and the more 
worthless wretches we employ to overlook them. The manner too in which 
our attention has been engrossed by the cultivation of tobacco and large 
quantities of Indian corn has no doubt, had some share in rendering us 
slovenly farmers. Having had hitherto plenty of fresh land for these articles, 
we have disregarded every means of improving our opend lands either by 
manure or laying them down in grasses. But as we begin now to set some 
store by our own woods and tobacco has declined so much in value, that 
people are generally exchanging tobacco for wheat; I flatter myself the face 
of our Country will soon assume an appearance that will not only do honor 
to our climate but ourselves. Indeed it has long been evident to me that our 
sagacious Northern Brethren not only considered our climate as superior to 
their own, but our lands too as capable of being made so from their constant 
annual emigrations among us. As we may be said to be entirely indebted to 
these for the best farms among us it is very desirable that they should happen 
in a ten fold ratio. Altho from a comparative view of the exports of wheat, 


from the several States in the Union it appears that considerably more of | 


that article is annually exported from Virginia than from any of the profes- 
sedly farming States; still it has scarcely hitherto been considered as a secon- 
dary object on our farms. Till very lately the practice of fallowing grounds 


for wheat was seldom followed; and even now it is by no means so general 
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as could be wished. The usual mode of sowing it has been and is now too gen- 
erally in our corn fields when the corn is laid by and which are cultivated 
every second or third year without receiving any manure or being laid down in 
clover after the crop is taken off. Those who are considered as the best farmers 
and fallow most trust entirely to their plowing. Their fields are too extensive 
for the manure raised from their stock and we have as yet no other in use. 
I thought it necessary to premise thus much generally, respecting our mode 
of agriculture to prevent our climate & soil being unjustly blamed for what 
we alone are chargeable. It is applicable to the whole State I believe; I shall 
now take your queries in their order and consider first the land in Fairfax 
County, which is situated on the river Potomac, and bounded by it for near 
forty miles. The lands here are generally thin and the soil a stiff clay. At a 
little distance from the river they are rather hilly and broken. The pasturage 
in Summer is better than might be expected from the appearance of the land. 
For notwithstanding all our bad management, our fields yield the white 
clover plentifully; and I am satisfied, no grounds can turn out the red clover 
to better advantage where they are well manured. Tho’ the county cannot be 
considered as abounding so much in meadow lands as some others, yet there 
are few people but what have them. On the river the most valuable grounds 
for meadows, the Pocosones,’ are still unreclaimed and indeed in every part 
of the County some of the most valuable grounds for meadows are still in 
their natural state. I cannot inform you of the proportion of meadow land to 
the arable for accuracy in these matters is out of the question in Virginia; nor 
of the woodland to either. But I think I am not wrong with respect to the 
latter in saying that better than half the County is still in woods. In the upper 
parts of the County from ten to twenty miles from the river, the soil is much 
intermixed with stones. The average yield of wheat in the mode of agricul- 
ture which I have already mentioned was practised with us, is about six for 
one. In fallowed grounds about eight or ten for one. The old tobacco grounds 
which have been well manured will yield from twenty to thirty. The average 
yield of oats and rie which have also but a poor chance (being sowed more 
generally in old worn out corn fields) is from ten to fifteen for one. Buck- 
wheat is not cultivated here. Indian corn from ten to fifteen bushells an acre. 
As to peas beans and potatoes and turneps, our lands yield them very well, 
but as they are not raised for market in general, I cant say what may be their 
average product per acre. It has even appeared to me that if the farmers in 





1The Pocosin Marshes are probably what Dr. Stuart had in mind. These lay along the Potomac, 
just below the mouth of Hunting Creek. 
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Europe who lay so much stress on these articles in their writings, had our 
excellent substitute for them, Indian corn, they would only regard them as 
we do for culinary purposes. The chief grass cultivated here is timothy. The 
average product of it is about a tun. It is certainly the best adapted to our 
hot suns, and particularly to our slovenly management of any grass; and this 
perhaps is the best reason which can be given for our attending so little to 
any other. Of hemp we raise scarce any in this County, and of flax as we raise 
only for our own domestic purposes, all I can say of it is that it grows very 
kindly and plentifully. The fee-simple prices of land at the distance of ten 
miles from the river and town of Alexandria, is from twenty shillings to 
forty per acre, according to quality. It is remarkable that lands in no respect 
superior on the opposite side of the river in Maryland and equally distant 
from the river sell currently at four and five pounds per acre. I know not how 
such a difference is to be accounted for, but from the greater degree of popu- 
lation in proportion to their Country. The same circumstance must, I sup- 
pose, aecount for the lands in Virginia being generally so much cheaper, tho’ 
equal in quality and possessing a milder climate than the land in the 
Northern States. — 

The rents of our lands have increased much within these fiew years. From 
the first settlement of the Country ’till lately, it was the practice to rent them 
on leases for two and three years at so much tobacco a hundred acres; very 
often not more than two hundred pounds of tobacco an hundred. At present 
however, from the uncertain price of tobacco the rents in that article are 
become unusual; so that the common mode of renting is now either by the 

ear or for a term of ten or twenty years; and at the rate of eight to ten 
pounds an hundred. This mode is preferred by the tenants, from an idea 
which I believe to be natural to the human mind — that of becoming one 
day Lords of their own little territory. I think it is often cherished by our 
people to an excess, which frequently injures them. 

The lands in Prince William and Fauquier from twenty to thirty miles 
from Dumfries (a town on the Potomak thirty miles below Alexandria) are, 
I think, much superior to the lands in Fairfax; being both more level and richer 
with a greater quantity of meadow land, tho’ they make still less use of it than 
we do. Their system of farming is certainly worse than in Fairfax. Hence their 
yield of the several kinds of crops, tho’ on better land, does not average more 
than with us. They have been and are still more unfortunately attached to to- 
bacco than we have been. The soil of both these Counties is much alike, being 
of a reddish clay. At the distance of two or three feet from the surface a thin 
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strata of a stone resembling slate is found. Here their springs are not so 
abundant nor the water as good as could be wished. But where wells have 
been dug, the water has been found as good as anywhere. The average fee 
simple prices of their lands are from twenty to thirty shillings an acre. The 
terms of rents are much as they are in Fairfax. The County of Loudon lies 
on the Potomac above Fairfax; and is perhaps the best farming county in 
the State, being thickly settled with Quakers and Germans from Pennsyl- 
vania. The lowest corner of the County is about ten miles from tide water, 
and it extends up the river with the meanders thereof upwards of fifty miles. 
It is well supplied with springs, water courses, and meadows. What are called 
the bottom lands on the river are very rich But the soil throughout the County 
is generally stiff and of a reddish cast. The upper parts of the County are 
mountainous. Better than half the County is in woods; as is also the case with 
the last two mentioned Counties. Much more attention is paid to meadows 
here, than in either of the Counties yet mentioned; it being the first object 
in general in every settlement, and their chief concern afterwards. The 
bottom lands on the river, sell from three to five pounds an acre. In the 
interior parts of the County, from one pound ten, to three pounds an acre. 
There are many leases for lives in this County, given some years ago by 
Gentlemen holding large quantities of lands at two and five pounds a hun- 
dred acres. But the common mode of renting, on the expiration of leases is 
for a term of years, not exceeding in general twenty one and from ten to 
twenty pounds an hundred acres. It is also common in many instances to 
rent for one third of the produce. The average produce of wheat per acre is 
from eight to ten bushells, on their common lands, which like those in 
Fairfax have been much exhausted. Their fresh or river lands produce from 
eight to fifteen bushells. The average produce of corn is about fifteen bushells; 
of rie twenty, spelts thirty, Oats twenty five and barley thirty, tho’ the last 
is chiefly raised for the purposes of home brewing and by the Germans. They 
manufacture most of their own linen and woollens in this County, and distill 
most of their spirits used from rie, peaches and apples, and make a consider- 
able quantity of cyder for markets. They also make many whaggons for sale, 
and allmost all iron utensils for their own use. Their meadows yield rather 
better than a tun an acre. I forgot to mention above the produce of Buck- 
wheat. I am told that Germans and Quakers frequently raise it, from thirty 
to sixty bushells an acre. The common produce of flax from the skutch is 
about one hundred pounds and hemp about five hundred an acre. 

What I have already observed with respect to the smaller produce of the 
farm peas potatoes &c must suffice for all the Counties I have to mention. 
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I have no doubt but the Germans & Pennsylvanians of Loudon would reap 
more profit from them than we do; but their distance from market has 
hitherto prevented them from raising them for sale; and we seldom attend 
to what is consumed on the farm. 

I shall now proceed to Berkeley, which in point of fertility is without 
doubt the richest in the state. This County lies also on the Potomac and is 
penetrated by the Shenandoah which empties into that river. The lands here 
which are called the Valley running parallel with the Shenandoah and be- 
between that and the North Mountains, may be divided into four classes. The 
first quality sells at four pounds an acre, 2™ at three, 3“ at two pounds and 4" 
at one pound ten in fee simple. The mode of renting lands is here too, either 
by the year or a short term of years as there are no lands which rise faster 
in value. The first quality rents from twenty to thirty pounds an hundred 
acres — the other qualities in proportion and none for less than ten pounds. 
The lands of the first quality are considered as too rich for wheat; and in 
the general method of seeding do not succeed so well as those of the second, 
being more liable to fall and the rust. It is probable this may proceed from 
their not giving it seed in proportion to its strength from their sowing it as 
early as their other grounds. That very rich grounds do not succeed so well 
on early sowing I am convinced, from several trials which I have been witness 
to, by a neighbour of mine on a rich island. This spot which when sowed in 
August, would yield scarce anything but straw, when sowed in the latter 
end of October, or first of November, yielded abundantly. The second quality 
produced from fifteen to twenty bushells, when fallowed — the third from ten 
to twelve and the fourth from eight to ten. The first rate Lands produce from 
forty to fifty bushells of oats per acre and rie in the same proportion the other 
qualities from twenty to forty — Corn from twenty to forty bushells accord- 
ing to the quality of the land and buckwheat from thirty to sixty. Barley 
would no doubt succeed well on such lands but I am informed that they raise’ 
none. The natural meadows are cetrainly superior to any to be met with, 
anywhere. What is called the English blue grass flourishes in the greatest 
luxuriancy and is common throughout the County. the average crop of 
timothy is nearly two tuns an acre. The soil of the best lands is dark and fine, 
of the second, lighter and intermixed with soft stones — that of the third and 
fourth rates still lighter. The whole surface of the ground when cleared, is 
covered with the blue grass. I must now observe with respect to the Counties 
of Loudun and Berkeley, that the completion of the Navigation of the 
Potomac (which we expect will happen at the farthest in two years) will be 
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attended with immense benefits to them. Their produce of every sort will 
be brought to market on as cheap terms as those who live at the distance of 
eight or ten miles. This circumstance added to the superiority of their lands, 
certainly renders them the most desirable of any Counties in the State; and 
when it is considered that they already have the two flourishing towns of 
Alexandria and Georgetown for their markets; and an act of Congress for 
establishing their permanent residence between these two places, I think it 
cannot be doubted, that they are the most eligible situation in the Union. 
In the subjoined table you have the prices current as accurately as I could 


ascertain them. 


Prices current — 


Best horses from £20 to £25 — 

2nd rate from £12 to £20 — 

Small horses may be bought much lower. 
oxen from £8 to £15 a pair — 

Steers unbroke at £2-10 to £3 

best milch cows at £5 

2° rate at about £2-10 to £3 

veal — at 2° to 2°% & 3° per lb. 
mutton at 3¢ 

pork from £1 to £1-4 pr 100 

butter from 6d to 8d pr lb 

cheese from 4d to 6d pr Ib 

tallow at 8d pr Ib. 

sheep from 6s to 15/ 

hogs twelve months old from 12s to 15/ according to size. 
Beef at 2d to 3d 

geese from 1s 6 to 2s 

turkeys at 2s 

ducks from 6d to 9d 

hens from 6d to 8d 

chickens from 3s to 4s pr dozen 
wheat about 4s 6 pr bushell 
buckwheat 2s 

corn at 2s pr Bushell 

Beans and peas from 3/ to 4/ pr bush. 
turneps & potatoes from 9d to 1s 
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shackled flax from 1s to 1/3 pr lb 

Hemp from the break from £8 to £1 pr 100-iron from 
£25 to £27 per tun 

In the County of Fairfax from its vicinity to market several of the above 
articles will average higher. 


Rates of taxes on property — 
On land for every £100 valuation £0.7 


on negroes each above twelve 2 
on horses, each — 
on charriots per wheel 9 
riding chairs per wheel 


3 
Parish levies from 10 to 30 lbs of tobo pr tithable. 


County levies much the same — the two last vary each year according to 
the number of poor to be supported, and the number of criminals; but for 
the latter we are reimbursed by the Public. Our taxes have been allso 
diminishing every year since peace; so that no Country has less reason to 
complain of public burthens at present. The ahove is a list of our State taxes. 
The only tax imposed by the general Government and which the Farmer 
feels, is the tax on stills. This is about six pence a gallon. Tho’ from its 
novelty it has excited some murmurs, I cannot think it can be considered as 
unreasonable or improper by those who reflect either on the great injuries 
produced by the cheapness of destilled liquors among us or the excessive 
profitts made by the Country Destillers. 

I cannot conclude without regretting that I have not been able to send 
you a more accurate account in many particulars. I flatter myself it is at 
least a faithfull one. I have used my best endeavours to make it so. It has 
certainly not been in my power to pay any compliments to our Farmers for | 
their management. 

I am Dear Sir with the greatest respect Your most Ob:t Serv:t 


Davip Stuart 
The President of the United States 


























CONFEDERATE SUBMARINES 


by Avsert L. Keiin* 


TuroucHourt history man has fought against man, state against state, nation 
against nation. The monetary value of the lives lost in these battles cannot 
be measured, for life is infinitely precious. However, from each battle clear 
evidence of man’s ingenuity has come. The oppressed or outnumbered are 
always searching for some means by which to balance the scales of power, 
and the mighty are always aware that inert confidence can lead to ruin. 

The Confederates after secession found themselves with no appreciable 
navy, little protection for their harbors, and few natural or industrial re- 
sources with which to build a navy or conduct sea warfare. 

The South was in a very desperate situation by the middle of 1863, 
having completely lost control of the Mississippi River after the defeat at 
Vicksburg. Its seacoast was blockaded by an ever-growing force of Northern 
ships. Overpowered, the Confederate navy directed its attention to de- 
veloping a submarine to meet the superior numbers of the enemy. 

The first such boat built by the South to achieve a victory was not in the 
true sense of the word a submarine; it was instead a gunboat cut down to 
the water line and covered on top with iron plating.’ The exposed parts 
offered a very small target. The torpedo was mounted on a spar extending 
forward from the bow and was filled with rifle powder. The stack was hinged 
and could be lowered at will. Its top speed was five knots. The builders, 
comparing the size of their boat to a ship of the line, were reminded of the 
story of David and Goliath and with this in mind christened their first 
boat the David. 

Lieutenant William T. Glassell volunteered to command the craft and 
chose as his first objective the USS New Ironsides, which was lying off 
Morris Island in Charleston harbor. Glassell received orders on September 
22, 1863, to assume command of the torpedo steamer and, when ready, to 
proceed against the enemy fleet.’ 


*Mr. Kelln, a native of Oklahoma, graduated from the United States Naval Academy and was 
comuietones en ancl on June 6, 1952. 
Records of the Union and Confederate Navies in the War of the Rebellion, 1st ser., 
xv ashington, 1902), 15. Hereafter cited as Official Records. 
2Official Records, 1st ser., XV, 12. 
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On October 5 with a crew composed of James H. Tomb, acting first 
engineer, Walker Cannon, pilot, and James Sullivan, second fireman, he 
left Charleston and proceeded down the main ship channel, passing through 
the entire fleet of enemy vessels. At eight-thirty in the evening he was 
abreast the Federal frigate, Ironsides.* Lieutenant Glassell, desiring to take 
advantage of the flood tide after attacking the frigate, stood off for about 
thirty minutes until all conditions were favorable and then proceeded with 
the attack. 

As the David closed on the Ironsides, she was hailed fifty yards away by 
Acting Ensign Charles W. Howard, the officer of the deck. Upon receiving 
no answer he gave the order to fire into the David. Lieutenant Glassell 
answered the hail with a blast from a double-barreled shotgun and fatally 
wounded Ensign Howard.* 

In less than two minutes, the spar torpedo extending forward from the 
David's bow exploded, sending columns of water upon the spar deck and into 
the engine room. The actions of the crew of the Ironsides were uncontrollable, 
and many jumped off the undamaged side, while others began to lower boats 
into the water. The only injuries sustained by the crew from the explosion 
were a broken leg by one member and a severe contusion by another. 

Captain Stephen C. Rowan, the commander of the Ironsides, was able to 
persuade the men to return to the ship only after reassuring them that his 
superficial investigation showed the vessel to be undamaged. The confusion 
and noise had prevented organized fire being aimed at the small boat which 
had created all the disturbance. Two cutters were dispatched to search for 
the attacking craft, but they returned without success.” 

Meanwhile, on board the David the confusion was almost as great. The 
torpedo which struck the Ironsides was six and a half feet under the surface 
of the water, and even though the David's engines were reversed for backing 
just prior to the explosion, columns of water thrown up in the air fell into 
the boat and led the crew to believe that the fires were out and the vessel was 
about to be swamped. Sporadic small arms fire fell on the David as she hung 
under the quarter of the Ironsides. Believing all was lost, the crew of the 
David jumped overboard. Lieutenant Glassell and his fireman, Sullivan, 
swam off into the night, taking with them the only two life preservers.® 





3Official Records, 1st ser., XV, 19. 

4Official Records, 1st ser., XV, 16, 20. 

5Official Records, 1st ser., XV, 18. 

®Daniel Ammen, The Navy and the Civil War (New York, n. d.), p. 141. 
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Engineer Tomb, while in the water, called out their surrender, but the 
firing did not cease so he returned to the David and found there the pilot, 
Cannon, who had remained aboard. The fires were rebuilt, and after a short 
delay the vessel, with Cannon at the wheel, again passed through the enemy 
fleet and returned to Charleston.’ Lieutenant Glassell hailed a Northern coal 
schooner and was taken aboard as a prisoner. He was later questioned by 
Rear Admiral John A. Dahlgren aboard the Philadelphia. 

Captain Rowan, after removing the coal from the bunkers in the Ironsides, 
discovered the damage caused by the torpedo was much more serious than 
he had at first reported. After remaining on station for several weeks, he 
requested that the ship be returned home for repairs. Stanchions and fore 
and aft pieces were jarred out of their iron sockets, which caused the decks 
to sag as much as three-quarters of an inch for thirty feet along the gun 
deck.* Many small leaks developed from the shock of the explosion. Accord- 
ingly, on June 8, 1864, the Ironsides was ordered to return to Philadelphia 
as soon as she could be prepared for sea.” The Confederates had noticed that 
after the attack the Ironsides was not participating in the usual barrages on 
Charleston and felt they had won a small victory. It was supposed that 
during the interval between the attack by the David and the Ironsides’ re- 
moval from the blockading fleet she had not fired a shot."® 

Admiral Dahlgren, when reporting to Secretary of the Navy Gideon 
Welles, stated that if a charge of sixty pounds of powder was used in the 
spar torpedo, he could not see why six-hundred-pound charges could not 
be used in the future. He requesetd that the Northern navy build similar 
ships and included in his report detailed plans describing the vessel he de- 
sired. He also wrote: “The secrecy, rapidity of movement, control of direc- 
tion, and precise explosion indicate, I think, the introduction of the torpedo 
element as a means of certain warfare. It can be ignored no longer." 

Precautions devised to frustrate future attacks were negligible, until 
reliable information from deserters on January 7, 1864, revealed that the 
South had two torpedo boats ready for service, one being the David, which 
had attacked the Ironsides. The Northern officers did not receive the news 
of the David's successful return with much glee. The ironclads were then 
moved and anchored so they would be clear of each other’s line of fire. They 
were also placed in shallow water as far as the blockading stations would 


7 Records, 1st ser., XV, 20-21. 
ial Records, 1st ser., XV, 17-18. 
Records, 1st ser., XV, 512. 





1 Records, 1st ser., XV, 91, 694. 
11 ial Records, 1st ser., XV, 13-14. 
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permit. Fenders were rigged and netting, weighted by shot, was secured 
to their ends. Small boats were kept in the water as patrols and special shot 
was loaded in the howitzers.'? Other intelligence reports received by Admiral 
Dahlgren contained information about the number of new Davids being 
built by the Confederates. The largest number ever seen in the water at one 
time was three, but a total of twenty-five were reported to be on the ways in 
the vicinity of Charleston."* One submersible called the American Diver 
by a deserter, was described as being smaller but able to submerge completely. 
It raised the fears of the Northern officers to such a height that additional 
precautions were ordered throughout the blockading squadron.” 

The craft referred to as the American Diver actually was the third and 
last in a series of boats built from the original plans of Captain James 
McClintock, CSA. The first craft, the Pioneer, was built at New Orleans 
in the spring of 1862. Financial assistance was given by Captain H. L. 
Hunley and Mr. Baxter Watson. The material needed for building the new 
boat was very scarce. Eventually a quantity of old iron plates were found 
and used in the construction. The vessel was driven manually by a screw 
propeller. Two men formed the crew, a pilot and one man to crank the 
propeller. McClintock equipped the boat with horizontal fins for diving 
and remaining below the surface. The torpedo designed for the submarine 
was to be attached on the keel of the enemy from the submerged vessel, and 
left to be exploded by a clockwork mechanism.” 

The newly designed submarine was rather difficult to control, but 
McClintock did destroy several old rafts and a schooner before he was com- 
pelled to scuttle the little craft. He felt it would be better to destroy all evi- 
dence of his work rather than let it fall into the hands of David G. Farragut’s 
advancing fleet. Actually the vessel was discovered by the North, and 
detailed plans of it were sent to Washington, but little notice was taken of 
the information.” | 

McClintock, Hunley, and Watson escaped from New Orleans and went 
to Mobile, Alabama. There they held a series of conferences with Major 
General Dabney H. Maury, and he authorized them to begin the construc- 

12 ial Records, 1st ser., XV, 226-227. 
ial Records, rst ser., XV, 238. Six additional boats were built in Liverpool, England, and 
were to have been delivered in sections. 
14Official Records, 1st ser., XV, 229. 
15John K. Scott and Robin R. Barron also invested a considerable amount of money in the 
Pioneer. They applied for and received letters of marque. 
16The Pioneer was officially listed in Confederate records as follows: crew, three; tonnage, four; 


armament, magazine of powder. 
17The craft is today at Camp Nicholas, Soldiers Home of Louisiana, New Orleans. 
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tion of another submarine. It is interesting to note that McClintock stated 
to Northern officials after the war that the design of the submarine and the 
idea for it was completely his own. He declared that he knew nothing of the 
work of David Bushnell or Robert Fulton.” 

The second submarine was built at Mobile in the shops of Park and Lyons. 
Lieutenant W. A. Alexander, an engineering officer of the 21st Alabama 
Regiment, gave much technical assistance in building the vessel. Like the 
original submarine, she was constructed from old boiler plates that had 
been discarded as unusable. 

The career of the second submarine was as short-lived as the first. After 
being launched she completed several practice dives in the Mobile River, but 
shortly afterward she foundered in Mobile Bay." She was attempting her 
first attack on the Federal fleet when a squall blew up, and the little vessel 
filled up with water through an open hatch. No lives were lost in this 
sinking, but the boat was never recovered from the bay. 

McClintock and Watson decided to resign from the enterprise when the 
Confederate government refused to render financial assistance for the con- 
struction of a third submarine. Hunley personally financed the third sub- 
marine, and Lieutenant Alexander supervised the construction. It is well 
to point out that neither McClintock nor Watson participated in the actual 
construction of the third boat, and that Hunley was not its inventor as some 
historians have written. Rather McClintock may have given advice to 
Alexander during the building, while Hunley merely retained his position 
as financer.”” 

The materials for construction consisted of an old boiler twenty-five feet in 
length and four feet in diameter. The boiler was first cut longitudinally in 
half, and a foot strip of iron plating was riveted between the halves. Bulk- 
heads extending nearly to the top were placed at both ends. The end com- 
partments were shaped like rounded wedges and constituted the ballast tanks 
for controlling the buoyancy of the ship. The tanks were flooded by a valve 
in the center section of the submarine. At the bottom of each tank, pipes were 
connected to hand pumps, and the tanks could be emptied when the over- 
board valves were opened. 





18David Whittet Thomson, “Three Confederate Submarines,” United States Naval Institute 
Proceedings, LXVII (1941), 40. 

19Richard Henry Little, “The First Submarine to Sink a Hostile Warship,” Chicago Tribune, 
November 27, 1936. Hereafter cited as Chicago Tribune. 

20W. A. Alexander, “Work of Submarine Boats,” Southern Historical Society Papers, XXX 
C1902), 165-166. 
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Attached to the bottom of the boat and constituting a keel were several 
flat iron castings, which could be released from within the center section. 
Their release would give the additional buoyancy necessary in case of 
emergency. In this manner she could rise to the surface without pumping 
water from the ballast tanks by hand. 

The measurements of the finished vessel were about thirty-five feet in 
length, four feet in breadth at the midships section, and five feet in depth. 
Two conning towers were placed on the vessel extending upward about eight 
inches in height. Small ports of thick glass were built in each tower for 
observation. The hatches consisted of hinged doors seated on rubber gaskets 
and bolted from the inside.” 

Means for replenishing the air while submerged or surfaced consisted of 
a hinged pipe which could be raised, and opened by a valve to allow fresh air 
to enter. The device, however, proved to be impractical and, whenever the 
pilot wished to replenish the air, it was necessary to surface and open the 
hatches. The usual way of submerging was to flood the ballast tanks until 
the craft lost buoyancy. Then the pilot could incline the planes and by 
starting ahead on the screw he could dive to and hold the desired level. To 
surface the overboard valves were opened and the tanks were pumped out 
until their buoyancy returned the boat to the surface. 

Counterbalanced diving planes about five feet in length were placed 
forward on the ship and were controlled by a lever in the front conning 
tower. The rudder was also controlled from the forward conning station, 
the pilot having merely to turn a wheel about shoulder height. The top 
speed of the vessel was approximately four knots so that it was consequently 
very slow on answering the helm. 

The ship received its motive power from a crankshaft which traversed the 
length of the boat and was attached to a twin-bladed propeller. The eight 
men who worked the crankshaft sat alternately facing each other on small 
brackets attached to the walls. The depth gauge was a U-shaped glass tube 
filled with mercury, one end of which was open to the outside of the boat. 
The gauge and front conning station were illuminated by a small candle.” 

The boat was originally designed to tow a copper cylinder containing a 
ninety-pound charge of explosives from a two-hundred-foot towline. Upon 
sighting the enemy, the submarine would dive under the target and draw 





21Chicago Tribune. 
2Official Records, 1st ser., XV, sketch facing p. 338. 
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the torpedo against the ship where it would explode on contact. This proved 


impractical in shallow water, especially when the current was such as to 
bring the torpedo down upon the towing vessel.” 

The submarine was first tried out in the Mobile River and proved satis- 
factory as far as workmanship and construction were concerned. However, 
she unexplainably failed to surface after one dive and took nine men to a 
watery grave. She was later raised and prepared for action in Mobile Bay. 

Before she could be placed into action, General Maury decided that 
Charleston had greater need for the vessel because of the appearance of the 
powerful blockading fleet, including the New Ironsides, commanded by 
Admiral Dahlgren. He detached the boat from his command and transferred 
it to General Pierre G. T. Beauregard, who was in charge of the defenses 
of Charleston.* 

The Hunley, as she was now called, was loaded aboard two railroad cars 
and covered with tarpaulins. She arrived in Charleston on August 15, 1863, 
one week after rewards for the destruction of the Northern warships had been 
announced. The firm of John Fraser and Company announced that they 
would pay a sum of $100,000 for the destruction of the Ironsides or Wabash 
and $30,000 for every monitor sunk.” 

Lieutenant John Payne, originally aboard the CSS Checora, volunteered 
along with eight other men to man and operate the Hunley. The lust for 
reward money was indeed very great. The crew established as its objective 
the Ironsides, the newest Federal frigate. Her thick armor plating backed up 
by one and a half feet of solid oak was impregnable. The fire she delivered 
was fast and accurate, and in General Beauregard’s opinion she was the most 
dreaded ship of the blockade. It is said that during battle her surgeon, 
Marcus Duval, having nothing to do, would seek a vantage point in the 
pilot house and watch the fighting. 

As the Hunley was now outfitted with a qualified and experienced crew, 
Payne felt the time was ripe to attack. They started on the first dark night to 
accomplish their objective, but as they left the wharf, the bow wave of a 
passing steamer carried water into the open conning tower and swamped 
the little craft. Payne was standing in the open conning tower and was the 
only man to escape from the boat.” 





2 Alexander, Southern Historical Society Papers, XXX, 166. 
24Chicago Tribune. 
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Undoubtedly Payne felt experience was a good teacher, for he had the 
boat raised and obtained a new crew. As soon as the crew gained the ex- 
perience necessary to successfully handle the Hunley, Payne started again 
for the Ironsides. Fate intervened again, and the submarine capsized off 
Fort Sumter. Payne again escaped the watery death that most of his crew 
experienced, but never again ventured to set foot in a submarine.”’ 

The boat was raised again by Hunley and Parks, of Lyon and Parks, 
the shop in Mobile where the Hunley was built. They obtained a volunteer 
crew from Mobile and quickly set about learning how to handle the craft. 
The men became very adept at controlling the boat in the space of a few 
weeks. However, carelessness crept over them, and once again the sub- 
marine failed to emerge from the depths. The accident occurred in sight of 
a wharf, where several men were watching the ill-fated cruise.” The Hunley 
was attempting to dive and pass beneath the station receiving ship. As soon 
as she disappeared under the water's surface, air bubbles were seen rising to 
the top. The accident occurred in nine fathoms of water. 

Three days later divers found the submarine nosed in the mud at a thirty 
degree angle, stern high.” The hatches opened easily and must have been 
unbolted from the inside. The valve for the forward ballast tank was found 
open and the handle missing. The after tank was empty, containing only 
entrapped air. The unfortunate chain of events probably started when 
Hunley gave the order to dive and opened his forward valve completely. 
The order never reached the after conning tower, and consequently the aft 
ballast tank was not flooded. The boat took on a nose down attitude; and as 
Hunley rushed to secure the forward valve in the darkness, he knocked the 
handle off, and it fell into the bilge. It was mentioned earlier that the ballast 
tanks were not completely shut off from the central section of the submarine. 


The water, after filling up the ballast tank, ran over into the center section 


and likewise filled it up. The air that was present was forced into the after 
ballast tank.” The accident occurred on October 15, 1863, just nine days 
after the successful attack of the David upon the Ironsides. Lieutenant 
George E. Dixon, CSA, and Lieutenant Alexander requested permission 
from General Beauregard to operate the Hunley as soon as she was salvaged. 
Both of the gentlemen had had experience around the submarine, Alexander 





27Chicago Tribune. 
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actually supervising its construction. The general, after much hesitation, 
granted his permission but in so doing broke his word which he gave after 
the last accident, that the ship was never to go out again. 

The Federal blockade commanders took every precaution after the David 
incident, and many defensive measures were instituted. The lookouts were 
doubled, anchor chains were made ready for slipping, heavy rope nets were 
rigged from suspended booms, small boats patrolled on dark and calm nights, 
special ordnance was installed, and steam was carried at all times so there 
would be no delay in getting under way. 

Dixon and Alexander continually drilled their crew in the passing months 
until they were completely prepared for an attack. Since all of the Northern 
ships in the inner harbor had taken protective measures and were stationed 
in shallow water, Dixon decided it would be necessary to attack one of the 
ships in the outer harbor. He therefore decided to use a different type of 
torpedo that would be more effective.” 

The David, after its heroic return, was often used to tow the Hunley from 
place to place.” On one such trip the towed torpedo drifted into such a 
position that it nearly blew both ships out of the water. This was another 
reason for adopting a new type of torpedo.* 

The new torpedo consisted of a steel head backed up by ninety pounds 
of rifle powder. It was carried on the end of a ten-foot spar extending forward 
from the bow. The stell head was to be driven into the wooden-sided vessel 
by impact and held there by saw-toothed corrigations. The exploder was 
attached to 150 yards of line. When the submarine had backed off this safe 
distance from the enemy, the rope would tighten and set off the detonator. 

Dixon set as his objective the USS Wabash and left for it, each evening 
of favorable weather for several months with the ebb tide.* He was always 
forced to return with the coming of daylight or the flood tide. The Wabash 
was withdrawn from the blockade on February 5, and the Housatonic was 
selected as the new objective. For several evenings Dixon took bearings on 
the Housatonic after she had taken her station for the night and found the 
Federal frigate was within range. The Housatonic was a large obstacle to 
the passage of the Confederate blockade runners, due to her anchorage in 
the North Channel opposite Breach Inlet. 

- 31Alexander, Southern Historical Society Papers, XXX, 169-171. 
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Finally, on the evening of February 17, 1864, the conditions seemed very 
favorable to Dixon for an attack. The full moon and cloudless sky were 
overbalanced by the favorable factors of a slight mist, no sea, and a very 
light wind. 

The Hunley left shortly after sundown and proceeded at her top speed 
of four knots toward the Housatonic. The light mist hid the movement of 
the submarine, but it did not hide the lofty spars of the enemy from 
Lieutenant Dixon. 

Acting Master John K. Crosby was the officer of the deck aboard the 
Housatonic when, about 8:45 P.M., he spotted a ripple of water in the 
distance. He called the quartermaster, who examined the ripple and stated 
that it was a school of fish. Meanwhile, the Hunley continued to close the 
enemy at conning tower depth, and Crosby, believing this to be a drifting 
mine, had the alarm sounded.® 

When Captain Charles W. Pickering had reached the deck, the object 
was very close by and headed for the stern of his ship. The phosphorescent 
glow caused by the motion of the submarine was clearly visible, but nothing 
could be seen of the craft except two protuberances. The object came closer. 

Just before the submarine struck, and as the Housatonic was getting under 
way, the Federals realized that they were being attacked by a torpedo boat. 
Rapid musket fire was directed at the boat, but it had little effect. The ex- 
plosion came almost immediately after the impact, carrying away the whole 
stern of the vessel. She sank immediately to the bottom while the crew 
found safety in the upper rigging.® It is believed the exploder line becoming 
fouled on the Hunley caused the sudden explosion. The explosion made 
little noise since it was underwater, and it was not until daybreak that the 
crew was rescued from the ship. The Hunley was not seen afterward. 

The court of inquiry found Captain Pickering of the Housatonic and the 


crew guiltless of the sinking. All lookouts had been properly stationed, and 


the required vigilance observed.*” Admiral Dahlgren wrote, when reporting 
the incident to Secretary of the Navy Welles, that his estimation of torpedoes 
had greatly increased, and he considered the presence of Confederate sub- 
marines a formidable threat. He suggested that the Federal navy offer a 
reward of from $20,000 to $30,000 for every David captured or destroyed. 





35Official Records, 1st ser., XV, 329-330, 336-337- 
%Official Records, 1st ser., XV, 332. 

370 fficial Records, 1st ser., XV, 332-333- 
BOfficial Records, 1st ser., XV, 329-330. 
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The Hunley never returned to its base. It was thought to have been so 
close by when the torpedo exploded, that it was sucked into the hole caused 
by the explosion, and carried to the bottom by the Housatonic.” Many years 
afterwards, it was found by divers completely clear of the wrecked frigate.” 
The force of the explosion probably caused the Hunley to pitch and roll to 
the extent that water from the ballast tanks emptied into the central section, 
where it was out of reach of the pumps. Any additional water taken aboard 
would give the boat the negative buoyancy it needed to sink to a depth where 
the pumps would be useless. The hull was in good condition when found. 

The action of the David and the Hunley did not cause any tremendous 
change in the outcome of the war. The sinking of the Housatonic and the 
neutralization of the Ironsides had an apparent psychological effect on both 
the people of Charleston and the blockading fleet of Federals anchored in the 
harbor. It surely contributed to delaying the fall of Charleston and to some 
extent preventing Charleston from falling to the Federal navy. 

The lessons bitterly learned by experience in the Confederate submarine 
service were recorded by history for the information and benefit of the men 
who would follow this path of service. It is regrettable that the lessons were 
forgotten with time, and that their invaluable potential contributions were 
never exploited. Men such as Simon Lake and John P. Holland, who fol- 
lowed closely the steps of McClintock and Alexander, were only a few of 
those who could have benefited from the trials of the David and Hunley. 

The Housatonic is recorded in historical annals as being the first and only 
ship sunk by a submarine until the advent of World War I. The daring and 
bravery of the thirty-three men lost in the Hunley only signify further their 
individual faith in the cause for which they were fighting. 

The Daughters of the Confederacy erected, in tribute and acknowledg- 
ment of the sacrifices given, a huge granite block on Meeting Street in 
Charleston on which the following is written: 


In memory of the supreme devotion of those heroic men of the Confederate 


Army and Navy, first in marine warfare to employ torpedo boats. 
Moved by the lofty faith that with them died, crew after crew volunteered 


for enterprises of extremest peril in defense of Charleston harbor. 





390 fficial Records, 1st ser., XV, 338. 
“The Hunley was raised and taken to the United States Naval Academy at Annapolis, Maryland. 
It has since been broken up and sold as scrap. 








BRITISH NEWSPAPER ACCOUNTS 
OF BLACKBEARD’S DEATH 


by Anruur L. Cooxe* 


Wutze going through the files of eighteenth century British newspapers at 
the Harvard and Yale libraries, I came across three interesting contemporary 
accounts of the death of the famous pirate Edward Teach, better known 
as Blackbeard. 

The first two of these appeared in rival London papers on the same day, 
April 11, 1719, and were obviously slightly different reports based upon the 
same letters, which had apparently just reached London. They gave quite 
detailed accounts of the event, but their chief interest lies in the fact that 
they were almost entirely contrary in all details to the later official reports. 
The more complete of the two accounts was the one published in The 
Weekly Journal or Saturday's Post, which read as follows: 


Letters from James-Town in Virginia give an Account, that on the 16th of February 
they were alarmed there with the News of three Pirate Ships, which were seen off 
of the Capes; whereupon all the merchant Ships and Sloops that were in the Road or 
in our Rivers up the Bay had immediate Notice to hale in to the shore, for their 
Security, or else to prepare for their Defence, if they thought themselves in a Condition 
to fight; soon after two Boats, who were sent out to get Intelligence, came crowding in, 
and brought an Account that one of the Pirates was come into the Bay, being a small 
Sloop of six Guns; our Governor expecting the rest would have followed, and having 
no sufficient Force to fight them at Sea, expected they would make some Attempt to 
land, for the sake of Plunder; but being quickly informed that there was no more 
than that one Sloop, manned out two Sloops immediately to attack him. The Pirate 
boldly prepared to fight them both, having obliged all his Men to swear to fight to 
the last Gasp, and take no Quarter, and accordingly hoisted their black Ensign with. 
a Death’s Head; however our Sloops attacked them vigorously, and after an obstinate 
Fight, in which the Pirates were as good as their Words in refusing Quarter, they 
entered the Sloop and cut them all to pieces, except the Capt. and another, whom 
they reserved for the Gallows. This Captain proved to be the famous Teach, alias 
Black Beard; they brought him ashoar in Chains, very much wounded, and made 
short Work with him; for the day after they hanged both him and his Companion, 
and he is now set upon a Pole near the Harbour’s Mouth. 

On the same day The Weekly Journal or British Gazetteer published the 


following shorter account of the affair, adding one vivid detail which was 
omitted in the preceding report. 





*Mr. Cooke is a professor of English at the University of Kentucky. 
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Extract of some Letters from Virginia. 


Capt. Teach; alias Blackbeard, the famous Pyrate, came within the Capes of this 
Colony in a Sloop of six Guns and twenty Men; whereof our Governor having Notice, 
order'd two Sloops to be fitted out, which fortunately met with him. When Teach 
saw they were resolv’d to fight him, he leap'd upon the Round-House of his Sloop, 
and took a Glass of Liquor, and drank to the Masters of the two Sloops, and bid 
Damnation seize him that should give Quarter; but notwithstanding his Insolence, 
the two Sloops soon boarded him, and kill’d all except Teach, and one more, who have 
been since executed. The Head of Teach is fix’d on a Pole erected for that Purpose. 


Actually, of course, Teach was not killed in Chesapeake Bay during 
February, 1719. He was slain inside Ocracoke Inlet, North Carolina, on 
November 22, 1718. Nor was the expedition against him undertaken upon 
the spur of the moment because of his appearance in Virginia waters; it was 
carefully planned beforehand in response to requests from many persons in 
North Carolina.’ At that time, indeed, Jamestown could have been in no 
fear of the pirates, for two British frigates were in Virginia waters, the Lyme 
and the Pearl, both of which furnished men for the expedition. Finally, 
Blackbeard was not brought ashore in chains and hanged. He was actually 
killed in the battle, and his head was brought back to Virginia at the bowsprit 
of Lieutenant George Maynard’s sloop. 

The only accurate details in the two accounts are (1) that the expedition 
did consist of two sloops fitted out by Governor Alexander Spotswood; (2) 
that Teach was in a sloop with approximately twenty men; and (3) that he 
did drink damnation to his foes and pledged his men to give no quarter. 

Certainly it is strange that such a completely garbled account of the affair 
should have reached the London press. It would seem almost impossible 
that any correspondent in Virginia could have been so thoroughly mis- 
informed about an event which had excited such interest in the colony. 
Yet it does not seem likely, on the other hand, that the London journalists 
were responsible for distorting the account; the two papers agreed on most 
points and apparently had taken their reports from the same letters. Perhaps 
it is just an extreme example of the unreliability of the news which the 
British press reported from the colonies. 





IFor more reliable con accounts of the expedition see the following: The Official Letters 
of Alexander § , ed. R. A. Brock, Collections of the Virginia Historical Society, New 
Series, Vols. I, II (Richmond, 1882-1885); Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, America 
and West Indies, 1717-1718 (London, 1930); and Captain Charles Johnson, A General History of 
the Pyrates (London, 1724). More modern accounts are: Samuel A. Ashe, “Our Own Pirates, 
Black Beard and Bonnett,” North Carolina Booklet, Vol. II, No. 2 (1902); and William H. Gaines, 
- cat of a Pirate,” Virginia Cavalcade, Autumn, 1952, pp. 12-16. Ashe’s account is based 

on Johnson. 
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Two weeks later, however, The Weekly Journal or British Gazetteer 
redeemed itself by printing, in its issue of April 25, an accurate account of the 
whole affair, consisting of a letter written by the man who was in charge of the 
expedition, Lieutenant Maynard. As far as I know, this letter has not been 
reprinted in modern times; and since it contains some details not found in 
any other accounts, it should be of interest to students of Colonial history. 


North-Carolina, December 17. 

Abstract of a Letter from Mr. Maynard, first Lieutenant of His Majesty's Ship the 
Pearl, the Station-Ship at Virginia, to Mr. Symonds, Lieutenant of His Majesty’s Ship 
the Phoenix, the Station-Ship at New-York. 

Sir, 

This is to acquaint you, that I sail’d from Virginia the 17th past, with two Sloops, 
and 54 Men under my Command, having no Guns, but only small Arms and Pistols. 
Mr. Hyde commanded the little Sloop with 22 Men, and I had 32 in my Sloop. The 
22d I came up with Captain Teach, the notorious Pyrate, who has taken, from time to 
time, a great many English Vessels on these Coasts, and in the West-Indies; he went 
by the name of Blackbeard, because he let his Beard grow, and tied it up in black 
Ribbons. I attack’d him at Cherhock in North-Carolina, when he had on Board 21 
Men, and nine Guns mounted. At our first Salutation, he drank Damnation to me and 
my Men, whom he stil’d Cowardly Puppies, saying, He would neither give nor take 
Quarter. Immediately we engag’d, and Mr. Hyde was unfortunately kill’d, and five 
of his Men wounded in the little Sloop, which, having no-body to command her, fell 
a-stern, and did not come up to assist me till the Action was almost over. In the 
mean time, continuing the Fight, it being a perfect Calm, I shot away Teach’s Gib, 
and his Fore-Halliards, forcing him ashoar, I boarded his Sloop, and had 20 Men 
kill’d and wounded. Immediately thereupon, he enter’d me with 10 Men; but 12 
stout Men I left there, fought like Heroes, Sword in Hand, and they kill’d every one 
of them that enter’d, without the loss of one Man on their Side, but they were 
miserably cut and mangled. In the whole, I had eight Men killed, and 18 wounded. 
We kill’d 12, besides Blackbeard, who fell with five Shot in him, and 20 dismal Cuts 
in several Parts of his Body. I took nine Prisoners, mostly Negroes, all wounded. 
I have cut Blackbeard’s Head off, which I have put on my Bowspright, in order to 
carry it to Virginia. I should never have taken him, if I had not got him in such a 
Hole, whence he could not get out, for we had no Guns on Board; so that the Engage- 
ment on our Side was the more Bloody and Desperate. 

In certain details this letter differs from other contemporary accounts of 
the engagement. Governor Spotswood, in his own letters, stated that Black- 
beard’s sloop had only eight guns, and that in the battle “Tach, w’th nine of 
his men, were killed, and nine more made prisoners. . . .2 Maynard says that 

2The Official Letters of Alexander Spotswood, II, 274. A single sl i 
come down for Teach. rm the summer of 1718, The Weekly ‘ond otasouriey's Poot Chul ca 


issue) had that Teach “in a Ship of 40 Guns, with two S and about 300 Men” was 
cruising off the coast of South Carolina and had taken four English ships. 
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the sloop had nine guns, and that Teach and twelve of his men were slain. 
The report of Governor Spotswood to the Council of Trade and Plantations 
states that as Maynard’s sloops approached Teach, the latter “discharged his 
great guns loaded with partridge shott, wch. killed and wounded twenty of 
the King’s men.”’ Captain Charles Johnson, in his General History of the 
Pyrates, also speaks of this broadside and says that it killed or wounded 
twenty men in Maynard's sloop and nine in the other vessel. But Maynard 
does not mention this broadside at all; he says that Hyde was killed and five 
men wounded in the other sloop during the first of the engagement, causing 
that vessel to fall astern; and he implies that the twenty casualties in his own 
sloop were suffered when he boarded Teach’s ship. Captain Johnson also 
states that Blackbeard first boarded Maynard’s sloop with fourteen men.’ On 
the contrary, Maynard says that he first boarded Teach’s sloop, and then 
Teach counterattacked with a boarding party of ten men, all of whom were 
killed. In addition, Maynard mentions one detail which is not found in any 
other account: i.e., that the reason he was able to force Teach’s sloop aground 
was that he shot away its jib and fore-halliards. This, with only small arms, 
must have been quite a feat of marksmanship. 

In conclusion, Maynard’s closing statement — “for we had no Guns on 
Board; so that the Engagement on our Side was the more Bloody and 
Desperate” — leads one to suspect that probably the young lieutenant felt a 
just reason for grievance against his superior officers for having sent him out 
so poorly armed against an enemy with such superior fire power.* Surely, if 
the captains of the two frigates in Virginia had known of the fire power of 
Teach’s vessel, they would have armed their own sloops with some guns taken 
off the frigates. Apparently this was another instance of brave seamen losing 
their lives because of the ignorance or oversight of their superior officers. 
This supposition is strengthened by the apologetic tone of Governor Spots- 
wood’s official letter to Secretary James Craggs, Jr., in which he admits that 
the casualties were “a loss too great, and w’ch can only be recompensed by 
the happy Consequences of this Success.” 

3Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, America and West Indies, 1717-1718, p. 431. 

Fo ag General History of the Pyrates, 3rd ed. (London, 1725), I, 82. 

SThis obviously contradicts Ashe’s statement (North Carolina Booklet, Vol. If, No. 2, p. 15): 
Premiers ani eee acer es be 
was at a great disadvantage because of Teach’s heavy guns. 

70fficial Letters of Alexander Spotswood, II, 306. The letter referred to is dated “Oct. ye 22nd, 


1718.” Obviously a clerk made an error in copying the original into the letter book. date 
should probably be December 22, 1718. : 











MERCHANT AND PLANTER RELATIONS IN 
POST-REVOLUTIONARY VIRGINIA, 
1783-1789 


by W. A. Low* 


Viecin14 fell heir to an old commercial system after the Revolution. It was 
a system that depended largely upon the production and export of tobacco, 
despite the fact that there was a noticeable decline in the position that tobacco 
culture held in the structure and function of the economy toward the close of 
the eighteenth century. The system was essentially mercantilist and agrarian 
in nature and scope. The farmer and the merchant, specifically the Virginia 
planter and the British merchant, were the chief actors on a stage set partly 
by nature, partly by the history of the pre-Revolutionary years, and partly by 
the influence of the Revolution itself. 

Throughout the eighteenth century, a great deal of Virginia's trade re- 
mained a river commerce, and as such it operated more to the advantage of the 
British merchant than to the profit of the Virginia planter. Such markets as 
existed grew up chiefly along the rivers or their tributaries. Seagoing vessels, 
manned by British seamen and owned by mercantile firms in England and 
Scotland had long found their way to the inland shores of the Potomac, Rappa- 
hannock, York, and James in search of hogsheads of tobacco from the planta- 
tions. Many warehouses were built along these rivers or along creeks flowing 
into them, generally taking their names from the location or owner. As older 
tobacco lands became increasingly less productive, the opening of newer to- 
bacco lands, chiefly in the back country, gave rise to a demand for more con- 
venient marketing facilities nearer to the newer areas of production. 

The increasing demand for markets, especially during the post-Revolu- 
tionary period, was more characteristic of the eighteenth than of the seven- 
teenth century. Indeed, there had been a need for a central entrepot of trade, 
which became more pressing after the war. Norfolk courted the idea with a 
large measure of success during the Colonial period, but it was unable to 
command the trade of the Chesapeake and the Virginia rivers because of its 


historic inaccessibility and the impact of the war upon its commercial life. 





*Dr. Low is ppeetiee setey 2 epee Sens Collage He is author of The Negro in 
North Carolina: ‘A Demographic and Social urvey. 
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The lack of adequate marketing facilities was a heavy financial burden 
upon the planter. Much of Virginia’s trade, particularly during the post- 
Revolutionary period, was drawn into the orbits of Philadelphia and Balti- 
more, which were less expensive for some Virginia shippers to reach, either 
by land or water, than many of the home ports and markets. Virginia pro- 
ducts usually brought better prices (while imported goods also cost less) at 
these two markets than in most parts of the state. In the final analysis, the 
Virginia planter paid the high costs of freightage, insurance, and commissions 
that were perpetual encumbrances upon his commercial system. Further- 
more, it was often good business for the British merchant to profit from Vir- 
ginia’s decentralized river commerce by evading the state’s customs collectors, 
or by regulating, to some extent, the cost of freightage, the prices of tobacco, 
and the terms of credit. The fact that the system operated in large measure to 
the advantage of the merchant was a source of conflict between merchant and 
planter. Perhaps, no other period of Virginia history reveals this conflict more 
clearly than the post-Revolutionary period. 

By the mercantilist-agrarian system of tobacco production and export, so 
closely interwoven with problems of land and slaves and of trade and mer- 
chants, the Virginia planter was constantly burdened with financial obliga- 
tions that could not be liquidated so long as the system remained intact. The 
Revolution gave the planter the theoretical right to control the system, but 
actual circumstances prevented its exercise inasmuch as the planter could not 
bring concerted political and economic action through a powerful national or 
state government. Furthermore, the planter lacked ships, experienced sea- 
men, adequate knowledge of mercantile enterprise, and efficient methods 
of farming needed to remove the incubus of the old commercial system and to 
eliminate the baneful effects of the essentially one-crop system of tobacco 
culture. 

Both before and after the war, British merchants carried Virginia exports 
and imports in British bottoms. Tobacco was shipped to Britain in exchange 
for manufactured articles, while, to a lesser extent, corn, beef, pork, wheat, 
and timber went to the West Indies in return for rum, sugar, and molasses. 
This cycle was definitely colonial in origin; it was not destroyed by the Revo- 
lution despite the fact that British laws of the Revolutionary period, which 
Virginians regarded as discriminatory, removed the old preferential guaranties 
accorded continental exports to the West Indies. The tobacco trade remained 
primarily a monopoly of British mercantile firms. There were, for example, 
more than fifty British establistments engaging in the Virginia trade on the 
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eve of the Revolution. At its close the British factors of these firms, as well as 
local agents, rejoiced at the cessation of hostilities and the subsequent resump- 
tion of trade; for the Revolution temporarily deprived merchants of the oppor- 
tunity to continue their exploitation of the lucrative trade with Virginia, and 
threatened to cancel their old balances against the planter.’ 

The war cut short the profits of the merchants, however, when commercial 
connections with Britain were severed. Nothing is more indicative of this fact 
than the meagre war-year accounts recorded in various ledger books of the per- 
iod. Thus, merchants lost money because of the disruption of trade; but con- 
trary to the merchants’ expectations, the effect of the war upon British mer- 
cantile interests was less disastrous than anticipated.” Indeed, some merchants 
increased their fortunes by purchasing tobacco at the beginning of the war 
and holding it for the rise in prices which they correctly assumed would come 
during the succeeding war years. William Allason, for example, a prominent 
merchant of Falmouth, Virginia, was credited in September of 1784 with to- 
bacco he had shipped to Bristol in 1775.5 He received a shipment of goods to 
the extent of his balance, amounting to a few hundred pounds, against his 
British agent, Thomas Evans. Evidence of similar nature may be found else- 
where in his papers. Profiteering of this sort, however, was not sufficient in 
scope to offset losses incurred by the wartime disruption of trade. It is not sur- 
prising then, that merchants were in favor of peace as hostilities came to a 
close. Allason called the restoration of peace a “blessed” event.* 

But the revival of trade foreshadowed the renewal of British commercial 
supremacy. A British merchant wrote in 1783: “The stop of intercourse be- 
tween Britain and Virginia has been now so many years . . . time is now ap- 
proaching for reéstablishing a connection.”* Merchants began to return to 
Virginia or sought to renew relations by correspondence. William Allason for 
example, wrote in June of 1783 to his brother David, that “Robert Boyd is also 
soon expected from Jamaica . . . to transport some of the old Companie's 
Business.”® 





1One colonial observer estimated that Virginians lost the better part of their income to British 
merchants; that the planter lost about £200,000 annually in aan pny be British merchants; that 
about 2,000 mercantile agents spent earnings abroad that amounted to £870,000; that the net profit 
of British merchants amounted to one-half the gross receipts of tobacco planters. See Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Colonial Merchants and the American Revolution (New York, 1918), pp. 601-602. 
 2Dora Mae Clark, British Public Opinion and the American Revolution (New Haven, 1930), 

. 109. 

. 3Allason Letter Books, 1780-1789, p. 471, Virginia State Library. 

4Allason Letter Books, p. 483. 

5James Gibson to William Allason, Allason Papers, Virginia State Library. 

6Allason Papers. 
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The revival of trade following the war was rapid despite the fact that the 
outlook was dark in 1782. It appears that by 1784 trade relations with Britain 
had been reéstablished to the benefit of both merchant and planter. In a letter 
to Henry Ritchie, merchant of Glasgow, Allason commented that “you have 
again entered largely into trade.”’ He enclosed two bills of exchange to 
Ritchie and asked for more shipments of goods in Ritchie’s vessels. 

Most of the major firms reéntered the Virginia trade with striking success. 
They extended credit generously, contrary to what Allason had expected at 
the conelusion of the war,* and asked for the repeal of the Virginia act “to 
restrain excessive credits.”? Capital was sought for business enterprise, and 
retail stores spread in Virginia, particularly in the West, while old stores of 
the East reopened their unbalanced accounts. Laws against the return of Brit- 
ish merchants were repealed, and vessels were permitted to land their mer- 
chandise in 1783. Ships again appeared in the harbors of Alexandria, Fred- 
ericksburg, Falmouth, Norfolk, and other Virginia ports. 

Nevertheless, the revival of trade on the old basis of a British monopoly 
encountered opposition. While Virginians were eager to accept the postwar 
prosperity, many were envious of the accompanying profiteering methods 
of the merchants. Acting through his legislature, the Virginia planter sought 
constantly to retaliate against the domination of his commercial system by 
Britain. His efforts, however, were hardly fruitful; the blows intended for 
the British were deflected to his own back, for while the Revolution had 
given Virginians the theoretical right to exercise sovereignty in their own 
affairs, this right was ineffective in actual practice. As in the Colonial period, 
the legislature sought to destroy the powerful position of the merchant, but 
there were many loopholes through which the merchant continued to escape. 
When the planter increased duties on tobacco exports, for example, the mer- 
cantile firms increased their commissions for the carrying trade.” Duties levied 
by Virginia on imports were countered with British discriminations against 
Virginia exports. If the Virginia planter sought to cripple the economic power 
of the merchant by the regulation of credit or the rate of exchange, the mer- 
chants could retaliate with the regulation of tobacco prices. 

British merchants employed two general methods of trade. Agents of Brit- 
ish establishments ordered manufactured goods from England and the conti- 


nent and remitted payment in tobacco, which was sold on commission at 





7Letter dated December 22, 1784, Allason Letter Books, p. 476. 

8Allason to John Likly, merchant of Greenock, May 24, 1788, Allason Letter Books, p. 514. 
9Journal of the House of Delegates . . . of Virginia, May, 1784 (Richmond, 1828), p. 43. 
10Company of Clay and Parry to Allason, August 10, 1785, Allason Papers. 
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warehouses in Britain. Three-fourths of the tobacco trade was handled in this 
way;" the other fourth was shipped by the process of consignment, mostly to 
London and Glasgow, and paid for in bills of exchange. 

The merchant who sold imported articles on the Virginia market received 
high profits. Allason spoke of making profits as high as two hundred percent 
in 1765. James Madison pointed out in the post-Revolutionary period that 
the planter lost as much as fifty percent of the value of goods sold to the mer- 
chant in the process of exchange. It was a well established fact that imported 
commodities from Britain could be bought more cheaply at northern markets, 
such as Philadelphia and New York, than in Virginia. 

There was a variety of imported goods, particularly at stores in the Tide- 
water and older sections of the Piedmont. The store in Aquia, for example, 
kept nearly every article needed by planters and their families, by traders, 
sailors, and merchanics. Some of the planters who traded at Aquia. were 
Thomas Lee, Sr., Thomas Ludwell Lee, and Bailey Washington. The store 
was frequented by ladies, since the nearest marketing centers of the North- 
ern Neck were too distant to be reached conveniently. The pages of the 
“Aquia Account Book” show that the store’s stock consisted of threads, silks, 
gloves, hats, ribbons, stockings, dresses, feathers, china and crockery ware, 
common glass and pewter ware, Irish and plain Drogheda linens, sheetings, 
calicoes, book muslins, needles, oznaburgs, fustian, velvets, taffeta, pins, 
brushes, “Irish soap,” combs, and buttons. Here planters bought leather 
boots, shoes, felts, breeches, fish hooks, knee buckles, hammers, axes, gun- 
powder, ink, nails, rum, wines, brandies, and ciders. Moreover, brown, loaf, 
and “Hyson” sugars were sold as were coffee, tea, and snuff.” A similar stock 
of goods was to be found at other stores in Tidewater and older sections of the 
Piedmont. But as the back country was approached, the articles of luxury be- 
came less numerous as variety gave place to necessity. 

It was a practice of the merchant to give good prices and easy credit terms 
until the planter was so involved that his debt could not be liquidated unless 
the planter sold some of his land or slaves. The next move of the merchant 
would be to reduce prices so that be the planter’s shipments of tobacco “ever 
so great, and his demand of necessaries ever so economical” he was never able 
to pay off the debt.* Thus, the system left a huge hereditary debt to be dis- 
charged by the planter, and a stigma attached to the reputation of the British 
merchant. For more than a quarter of a century Colonel William Byrd II 

me wy ae —. Commerce,” William and Mary Quarterly, 1st ser., XIV, 88. 


12Aqui passim, Li of . 
1ST he Weisings of Thomas veffersom, 2d. aul L. Ford (New York, 1892-1899), IV, 155. 
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had struggled to pay off his indebtedness to a London firm. In 1736 he sold 
land and slaves to pay his debts; at the same time his merchant creditors al- 
lowed him twenty-five percent less for tobacco than they gave to other plant- 
ers, thereby keeping him as a customer until the debt was discharged.'* This 
practice, however, appears to have been more common and characterstic of 
the pre-Revolutionary era than of the postwar period. 

With the passing of the great tobacco planters of an earlier day, such as 
the Byrds and Carters, and with inspections required by law, tobacco ship- 
ments were made from public warehouses rather than from the planter’s 
private wharf. Thus, price fixing by the merchant during the postwar period 
had its limits. Some of the irregular discriminations against individual plant- 
ers were discontinued. Moreover, merchants were restrained by competition 
among themselves for the flourishing postwar trade. The presence of this 
competition is shown indirectly in the correspondence of merchants who kept 
themselves informed as to prices, fees, and commissions, and conditions that 
would effect changes in the tobacco market. The Allason Papers show clearly 
that there was a lively correspondence between Allason and agents in Britain. 
Yet, although tobacco generally sold higher on British markets than at Vir- 
ginia warehouses, the percentage difference in fluctuations did not vary great- 
ly, showing that prices were not always set arbitrarily at the whim of a mer- 
cantile clique. 

The heaviest loss to the planter came not from arbitrary price fixing but 
from heavy shipping charges and customs duties. Though the planter ap- 
peared rich and prosperous, his balances with the merchant remained heavily 
on the debit side of the ledger. In the final analysis, the planter was forced 
to sell his tobacco to some local merchant or factor or at a public warehouse. 
In either case, directly or indirectly, his chief source of income was exploited 
by the British merchant who extracted sizeable profits for services as middle- 
man. Whereas six percent of the total sale prices of tobacco went to pay 
freight expenses alone prior to the Revolution,” the average after the war 
was higher — sometimes as high as fourteen percent. Duties on tobacco export 
also increased after the Revolution, consuming nearly four-fifths of the sale 
price. Thus, only a small profit was left for the planter to use in purchasing 
the imported articles, always over-priced in Virginia, essential for plantation 
management and maintenance. In fact, the margin of profit was so small, and 
his social life so demanding, that the planter was continually seeking credits 
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from the merchants in order to pay the high cost of imported goods, on which 
freight charges, per unit weight, invariably exceeded charges on outgoing 
tobacco freightage. 

The British merchant, however, had a difficult time in securing payments 
on the planter’s debt. The larger part of the debt had been contracted before 
the Revoluton and passed on to the postwar period in the form of bonds, 
mortgages, interest, or simple contract. In any case, the existence of the debt 
was a source of friction between planter and merchant. British merchants 
claimed that Virginians owed £2,305,408 sterling, or about one-half of the 
total sum owed to Britain by all Americans."* Jefferson estimated the sum at 
about £2,000,000. 

But the war had served more than any other previous event to agitate the 
issue of the collection of debts. The great question of whether or not the 
Revolution had relieved planters of their debtor obligations to British mer- 
chants was warmly debated througho-:t the postwar period. No other issue 
was more frequently discussed by the planter, who realized that the time had 
finally arrived for a solution of the hereditary problem. In no previous time 
in the history of Virginia, save perhaps the immediate prewar years, was the 
British merchant so severely criticized. There was no violence against the mer- 
chants, but they were repeatedly rebuffed. The following excerpt from the 
letter of a Tidewater planter explains why one debtor refused to pay interest 
on his old debt to the establishment of John Norton and Sons: 


. .. So motives . . . towards my Family & Self have resolved me against paying . . . 
& for the following among other Reasons — Because by the Agression of Great Britain 
there was a long & almost total Stagnation of commerce . . . because, during that Period, 
the State of Property was so precarious that a bare Subsistence was the most that People 
in general could expect . . . because in all the Accounts transmitted from England, 
where the Money has been lying in the Merchants Hands ever since 1775 & 1776, 
I see no Allowance for Interest on their Part — because, when I applied to you in the 
Time of War (& I beg you to recollect that it was in the Portico of the Raleigh Tavern) 
& desired you to let me know what you w.d allow for Tobo. in Discharge of this Debt, 
you hastily replied, either that you knew Nothing of those Matters then, or that you 
w.d have Nothing to do with them . . . only Application or Information concerning the 
State of the Debt that I have received since the year of 1775. . . . Your Claim must 
abide the Fate of all others of the same Class.!” 


Merchants continued to ask debtors for payments. They appealed to the 
“honor” of their debtors"® as well as to the courts with little success at either, 





16[saac Harrell, Loyalism in Virginia (Durham, N. C., 1926), p. 27. 

17John Norton & Sons, Merchants of London and Virginia, ed. Frances Norton Mason (Rich- 
mond, 1937), pp- 465-466. 

18John Norton & Sons, p. 490. 
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while at the same time commercial houses in Britain threatened to bring suit 
against the Virginia merchants, who themselves were not always free of debt- 
or obligations.’® A list of Allason’s debtors for Culpeper County, dated Sep- 
tember 2, 1782, contained one hundred two names; eight of this number 
were being sued, and the average amount that each debtor owed was £15. 
Lawyers were kept busy prosecuting suits against debtors while sheriffs, 
though given a commission of five percent, had no easy task bringing debtors 
into court. By 1790 law suits appear to have become a frequent occurrence in 
which some of the ablest lawyers were in the employ of merchants. George 
Wythe, one of Virginia’s greatest legal minds, preferred that his services in 
behalf of John Norton and Sons be used to discharge his balance.” John 
Taylor of Caroline prosecuted several suits for Allason, among which were 
cases against Landon Carter, John Dixon, and John Eddins. Alexander 
White, a prominent lawyer who later expressed pro-Federalist views, was 
prosecuting twelve suits for Allason in Frederick County alone in March of 
1787.7! 

In addition to the intransigence of planters, the difficulty of collecting old 
debts was further increased by several other factors which often lay beyond 
the control of the merchant. Debtors sometimes died, disappeared, moved 
away, or became insolvent. Particularly, the difficulty of collecting debts was 
increased by the movement of population to the West and South which was 
exceptionally great during the postwar years. Merchants entertained dark 
doubts of ever being paid by persons who moved away and left no address. 
Allason, for example, made out a list of persons on March 27, 1790, who had 
moved from Fauquier, Stafford, and Fredericksburg owing him money. 
There were forty-two persons who owed a total of about £601; they consti- 
tuted about one-fifth of the total number of debtors listed, but they had left no 
address when they moved. The earliest debt listed was dated 1761; the latest, 
1775. In a letter to his brother David, Allason stated that “in the course of 
the war, many people were either killed or died in the service and numbers 
in order to avoid being soldiers, removed themselves and Families into the 
back counties, also to avoid payment of their debts.”” 

Furthermore, the scarcity of specie, a perennial feature of Virginia life, 
tended to encourage planters to defer any payment on debts until the harvests 
from tobacco, corn, or other crops could be evaluated. Thus, whenever har- 
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vests were poor or prices of farm products were low, the merchants could 
expect complaints from the planter. George Cordell, a planter of Culpeper, 
claiming he had never been brought into court as a debtor, complained to 
Allason about the effects of his poor crop of corn: “The Scarcity of Corn puts 
it out of the Peoples Power to pay off their Debts. Notwithstanding the will- 
ingness of Many of them, I have sued some of them, but Our Justices know- 
ing the Scarcity of Grain, will not go far enough in the Dockett to do me 
any good.”” 

On the other hand, even though merchants complained incessantly, many 
debtors made payments on their accounts. For example, the balances due 
David Allason amounted to £540.15.8% on July 22, 1787, whereas in March 
of 1788 the amount had been reduced to £272.0.6%. He had reduced his 
own obligations from £259.7.11 in July, 1787, to only £83.8.0% in October 
1788." 

Virginians were adamant about old British debts. Virginia laws prohibit- 
ing the recovery of British debts expired on December 1, 1783, but they were 
extended until the General Assembly met in May, 1784. At that session, 
James Madison proposed that all Virginia laws in conflict with the Treaty of 
Peace should be repealed, but the opposition, led by Patrick Henry, defeated 
the proposal by a vote of 56 to 36. It was the third legislative defeat of an 
attempt to permit the recovery of British debts. A fourth attempt was made in 
the session of October, 1784. A bill was introduced by Joseph Jones, pro- 
viding for payment of debts in seven annual installments excluding interest 
accrued during the period from April 19, 1775, to March 3, 1783. The bill 
passed the House but was defeated by the Senate. In the joint session that 
followed, there was no quorum present. Consideration of the measure was 
set for another day, but still there was no quorum present. Moreover, two 
other attempts to pass a debtor’s bill ended in failure — in 1785 and 1787 
On both occasions the bills were amended so that neither would go into 
effect until Great Britain complied with the treaty in regard to the return of 
slave property. On the last occasion (1787), the opposition, still led by 
Henry, won a victory of 80 to 31 at the second reading, and a final victory 
the following day.” 

The planter had evaded payment of his old debts to British merchants 
with the consent of his own legislature — and it may be shown, with the con- 
sent of his own courts. But the issue of the ratification of the new federal Con- 
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stitution kept the question alive. Many Virginians anticipated that the Consti- 
tution would make possible the transfer of litigation from Virginia to federal 
courts. Indeed, one of the most objectionable features of the Constitution to 
Antifederalists was the threat that the federal courts would permit the Brit- 
ish merchant to recover his debts from the Virginia planter. The leading 
Antifederalists made an issue of this fact in order to win over the Tidewater 
(where Federalist sympathies were strongest) in their campaign against 
ratification. Edmund Randolph, though he voted for the Constitution, was 
aware of the impending danger to the planter if British merchants were 
allowed to collect old debts without restraint; but he thought a strong federal 
government would better protect Virginia’s debtor interests.” 

The fears that old debts would be collected through the new federal courts 
were soon justified. Four days after Virginia ratified the Constitution, St. 
George Tucker, a prominent legal scholar, wrote to his stepsons, one of 


whom was the youthful John Randolph of Roanoke: 

You will have heard that the Constitution has been adopted in this State. That 
event, my dear children, affects your interest more nearly than that of many others. 
The recovery of British debts can no longer be postponed, and there now seems to be 
a moral certainty that your patrimony will all go to satisfy the unjust debt from your 
papa to the Hanburys. The consequence, my dear boys, must be obvious to you. Your 
sole dependence must be on your own personal abilities and exertions.’ 


British merchants were defeated in the Virginia Supreme Court in the case 
of Jones vs. Walker, called November 23, 1791; but five years later the 
United States Supreme Court reversed the decision, ruling that, though 
Virginia was a sovereign state in 1777 and capable of sequestering British 
property, the Treaty of 1783 bound her to pay bona-fide British debts. 

Thus, legally there came to a close the long conflict between Virginia 
planter and British merchant. The settlement was a disability that aided 
further the financial collapse of the tobacco planter. Some sought credit 
in France, some paid what they were able, some migrated westward, some 
evaded payment, and some were left completely bankrupt. The decision 
against the planter coincided with the transfer of property accelerated by 
the Revolution. 

It may be said then, that post-Revolutionary relations between the Vir- 
ginia planter and the British merchant were conditioned by the traditional 
nature of the mercantilist-agrarian system in which the planter exploited the 
soil and, in turn, was exploited by the merchant. Furthermore, the British 


26Moncure D. Conway, Omitted Chapters of History Disclosed in the Life of Edmund Randolph 
(New York, 1888), p. 96. 
27Conway, Omitted Chapters of History, p .106. 
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monopoly of Virginia's carrying trade continued; and though planters received 
better prices for their crops during the period, they likewise paid higher costs 
for the marketing and export of their produce. The costs of marketing were 
high in Virginia throughout the Colonial period because of the nature of 
Virginia's decentralized river commerce. It appears that the costs were even 
higher during the post-Revolutionary period despite the fact that the Revo- 
lution had given Virginians the theoretical right to control their mercantilist- 
agrarian system. It is true that Virginians attempted to control the system, but 
they were unable to do so largely because of handicaps they suffered in mer- 
cantile experience from the standpoint of technology, capital, or international 
politics. Specifically, the Virginia planters attempted to evade payment of 
old British debts. Some eluded creditors by moving to the West or South or 
found legal protection at home in their courts or legislature. But the new fed- 
eral Constitution, contrary to expectations of the planter-federalist who aided 
its ratification, provided the legal means for the collection of debts and, to 
some extent, for the potential destruction of the economic power of the 
tobacco planter. 
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SKETCHES OF MEMBERS OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION OF 1829-1830 


by Hucu Brarr Gricssy 


Hucu Biam Gricssy (1806-1881), the historian, was not quite twenty-three when he 
took his seat in the Virginia Constitutional Convention on November 9, 1829. It had 
convened on October 5, but Grigsby, who came from Norfolk to Richmond for the 
convention, had been only a spectator until he was elected to succeed General Robert 
B. Taylor who resigned. Already a member of the General Assembly, Grigsby was not 
overawed by his distinguished colleagues. From the very first day of the convention 
until it adjourned on January 15, 1830, he confided to his diary frank and not always 
complimentary opinions of the members. 

In his diary for October 11, Grigsby asserted his intention to “delineate the personal 
appearances of members of Convention, and the style of their eloquence, or it might 
rather be said the structure of their minds.” The results of this “literary exercise” are 
both interesting and valuable. The sketches contain the sharp judgment of youth. 
Grigsby was prone to point out the weaknesses of others but quick to praise a friend. 
He never completed his task; less than half of the pages of the smal] ruled notebook 
in which he wrote were used. It is evident that he intended to continue the exercise, 
however, for his last entry is the heading for a sketch of Charles F, Mercer which 
was never done. 

Nearly a quarter of a century later a more mellow Grigsby made some use of his 
sketches in preparing: The Virginia Convention of 1829-30: A Discourse Delivered 
before the Virginia Historical Society at their Annual Meeting, held in the Athenaeum 
in the City of Richmond, December 15th, 1853 (Richmond, 1854). In this printed 
discourse Grigsby avoided sharp criticism and confined his discussion primarily to those 
members who had died. He did not even mention some men he had described in his 
notebook. One has only to compare his early sketch of Chief Justice John Marshall 
with that which he did in 1853 to discover that, while Grigsby told the truth in his 
printed discourse, he did not tell the whole truth. 

Grigsby’s notebook of sketches was bequeathed to the Virginia Historical Society by 
his grandson, Hugh Blair Grigsby Galt. 


I propose to sketch off all or nearly all of the members of the Convention 
in the brief manner in which Swift has sketched some of the leading charac- 
ters of his day. 

I shall take them in the order in which they appear according to the 


arrangement of senatorial districts. 
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Joun W. Jones 


Jones was the senior member of the Chesterfield delegation, and led the 
way most admirably, when the ayes and noes were taken. He never flinched 
on any occasion, and proved a most admirable leader. He had a fine clear, 
deep toned voice, a very clear head, and a pleasing elocution. He spoke on 
one occasion only, and then on a very trivial subject. I think it was on the 
project of Judge [Abel P.] Upshur for arranging the counties into wards. 
But the specimen of his elequence then exhibited, under the evident em- 
barrasment of a first attempt, spoke decisively in his favour; and we saw that 
he possessed powers that might easily be summoned into the thickest battle 
with effect. 

His manners were bland and irresistibly conciliating. It was impossible to 
feel a single throb of angry feeling against him. 

He limped a little; whether from rheumatism which, I know, attacked 
him severely at times, or from a fracture, I do not remember. He was large, 
well formed, and handsome in countenance. 


Benj. W. Leicu 


I have described Leigh elsewhere,’ but will say something about him in 
this place. 

Leigh was the actual leader in debate on all the important subjects in 
Con[vJention. He strove manfully against the demon of Reform, and beat 
off the enemy again and again, indeed as often as the enemy could rally to 
the fight, he vanquished him. Leigh was eloquent, bold, uncompromising; 
yet there was something in his manner that displayed a childish fretfulness, 
that ill became a man of his distinguished excellence. He was clear in his 


reasonings; not very excursive in the flights of imagination, but occasionally. 


embellishing his speeches with illustrations drawn from the purest sources of 
English literature. 

His voice was sweet, but not susceptible of great variety of tones; better 
adapted to the Court of Appeals than to a large and multifarious assemblage 
of men. Although past fifty, he was handsome. Indeed few men looked 
more youthfull at the age of thirty than he did at fifty and upwards.” 

I have said elsewhere that his action was not varied. He was, however, 


graceful, and responded with marked effect to the passions that frequently 
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agitatted him. He was about the ordinary stature, probably, somewhat below 
it, and along with his colleague, had the misfortune of being lame. 

Towards the latter part of the session, Leigh voted with the federal party 
whose constant aim was to surround the judiciary with a barrier that was 
perfectly insurmountable by any other power than by that of of [sic] the 
people moving in their original might. He seemed to hesitate on the subject, 
as if he had scarcely formed his opinions about it, and finally, intimated [?] 
the propriety of his course to ensure the adherence of the Fauquier delega- 
tion to eastern interest. I thought, probably without justice, that he voted 
con amore. 

Be this as it may, Eastern Virginia owes much to his great, dazzling, and 
incessant exertions. 

SAMUEL TAYLOR 


Was a sound and judicious man. He only spoke when any topics touching 
the bill of Rights was under discussion, of which Committee he was Chair- 
man. As the Bill of Rights was adapted unanimously without amendment, 
he of course could have spoken, consequently but little; yet acted always in 
a manner that clearly evinced the possession of a strong, clear, and exact 
judgment. 

W-~. H. Broapnax 

General Broadnax was a distinguished special pleader in the courts of his 
district, and occasionally engaged in debate. 

That part of the Constitution which appertains to religious toleration, was 
introduced by him. He also strenuously advocated the propriety of authoris- 
ing the Legislature to create religious corporations under due limitations, 
but he failed in procuring the insertion of such a principle in the Constitution 
itself; and assigned as a reason for his zeal in supporting his proposition, that 
students are coerced from Virginia to seek religious instruction elsewhere, 
and as few were diserous of moving abroad, they diverted from the study of 
theology; and the lamentable consequence was a mighty in rushing of 
Yankee divines. 

He was mild and courteous in his manners; too conciliatory in his tones 
of voice, which trait of manner did not entirely forsake him, when he was 
roused into unusual animation in resisting the motion of [Archibald] Stuart 
of Patrick to take away a delegate from Brunswick for the purpose of bestow- 
ing it en Franklin. 

He was tall and graceful; upwards of six feet, some inches in height and is 
a resident of Dinwiddie. 
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Gerorcs C. DromcooLe 


Is a young man, not quite thirty, a member of the Senate for some years past. 
Dromgoole acted with great judgement in Convention, but spoke only when 
the effort alluded to in the sketch of Broadnax, that aimed at the delegation 
of the county of Brunswick under the new constitution, was made by M'. 
Stuart. He showed much spirit in debate, and was ready to terminate any 
speech in a fight of any kind, if his opponent had the slightest solicitation 
about the matter. 

I have heard Dromgoole in the Senate, with considerable pleasure; and I 
willingly bear evidence of the genuine republicanism that he engrafted into 
the very stock of his existence. 


WituiaM O. GoopE 


Is a handsome man, quite juvenile in his appearance. His age cannot exceed 
thirty.’ He has been in public life for several years, and distinguished him- 
self at the last session of the Legislature of Virginia by an able report on 
the Georgia Resolutions. He took no part in the debate on the great ques- 
tions of government that agitated the convention; but on one occasion en- 
gaged in a dark discussion about a point of order, in which he unravelled 
the twisted skane, and conquered his principal opponent, M* [Charles F.] 
Mercer. He is an able young man, and truly republican. His manner is too 
delicate; he lacks strength of lungs, and manly tenor of voice; but withal is 
a good debater. 


Marx ALEXANDER 


Has been a member of Congress for many years and is upwards of forty 
years of age; but would deceive the eye of a casual observer, who would 
probably estimate his age at 25 or thirty at farthest. He is extremely neat in 
his person — unmarried — therefore fond of the ladies. He took no part in 
discussion, and I had no opportunity of judging of his intellectual resources 
by any fair criterion, except ordinary discussion in conversation. He then 
appeared to be a respectable debater, though scarcely coming up to the 


water-mark. 
Cuter Justice [Jonn] MarsHary 


Still retains that vigor of intellect which has so many years rendered him the 
ornament of the bench. He is tall in person; lean; antique in his dress, and 
altogether negligent. His head is small; his eyes black and penetrating. His 





3Born in 1798 Goode was thirty-one. 
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face nowise indicative of intellectual capacity. His voice is bad; has no 
compas or variety of intonations. He has a song in speaking to which his 
right arm harmonises with a most ungracious swing. He leans gently for- 
ward in speaking; and pours his whole feelings in his speech. His reasoning, 
which is mathematically true, and his apparent deep conviction of the im- 
portance of the cause which he is advocating, render him a powerful advocate 
and most formidable opponent. I think that the venerable judge is somewhat 
alive to those passions which we might be apt to imagine his elevated station, 
established fame, and above all, his great age, had lulled to perpetual repose 
in his bosom. He winced on several occasions under the speeches of M"° 
[Littleton W.] Tazewell; and manifested some ill feeling in the debate I 
allude to in which Col [Philip P.] Barbour also took part. Perhaps I may 
have erred in my perceptions on the subject; but true it is that on the next 
day, he took occasion to state to the house that if he said what was reported by 
the papers that he had said, he did not by no means intend to. speak so 
strongly. [William B.] Giles may have fretted him some what, and I doubt 
not the old Judge felt a grudge against him. Giles had been his warm op- 
ponent in 1800 in the political struggles of the day; The subject too, before 
the Convention, savoured strongly of the identical topic which was the bone 
of contention between the rival parties. — Shall the office of a judge remain, 
after his court has been abolished? The old judge contended warmly in the 
affirmative, M* Giles & M* Tazewell in the negative. Giles too may have 
appeared provoking, when he rose, after a lucid speech from Judge Marshall, 
and stated that he was thoroughly convinced by what had fallen from the 
gentleman, and then argued his own side by enlisting the arguments of the 
judge in his favour. 

The occasion to which I have alluded was a glorious one for Virginia in 
one respect — it displayed the talents of her Marshall, her Giles, and her 


Tazewell, in their brightest colors. 


Joun Tyzer, Senator U. S. 


It is due to candor to state before I pen a single line respecting the gentle- 
man above mentioned, that his permitting himself to be run as a candidate 
by the federal and Administration party of 1827, against John Randolph, 
has induced me to express my warm disapprobation of his conduct, and did 
create in my breast feelings of some indignation against him. Yet his con- 
ciliating manners had a wonderful effect in disarming me of undue prejudice 
and I might have given a fair judgment upon his merit; provided he had 
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afforded me sufficient data for a decision. But he he [sic] has not done so, 
for he spoke but little, and never connectedly. 

His person is tall and graceful; his manners entirely unaffected, and very 
conciliating. His head is fine; his face, with the exception of a large nose, 
good; when speaking, he is rather apt to draw his face into too many awkward 
motions; while his gestures are more like those of a polished gentleman than 
a public debater. 

His eulogy on Jefferson is well done; it was gotten up in a great hurry, and 
was delivered very happily. 

I regret that I cannot enlarge upon his character. 


Pri Norsorne NicHoLas 
This gentleman was a singular compound of buffoonery and good sense. 


He seemed to wear a perpetual smile on his countenance, which circumstance 
induced some to believe him insincere in the cause which he advocated, and 
[Richard H.] Henderson absolutely believed that Nicholas was in jest when 
debating on a very serious subject, from his extraordinary smirk on his 
countenance. 

He frequently spoke with considerable ability; but from the symptom 
of insincerity which seemed apparent in his speaking, as well as from his 
obtruding himself too often on the house, he became unpopular as a speaker 
— not as a man, for all liked him — and never succeeded after his first two 
or three speeches, in obtaining the ear of the house. 

He was advanced in life, but apparently young and active. He has a son 
in the legislature of Maryland, and another a candidate for a seat in the 
council. He did not obtain it. He is a son of the old whig, Robert Carter 
Nicholas. 


Joun B. CLopron 


This gentleman was a reformer in every vein and artery of his system; 


but voted with the East on the litigated question of the Basis of Representation. 

He is an amiable man in every respect; gentlemanly in his deportment, 
verging to 50 years of age; he took no part in debate, and I can say but little 
more concerning him. 


WriuiaM ANDERSON 


This gentleman came from the Rockingham district and of course went 
the full round of Reform. He was a silent member. He opened his mouth 


on one occasion and one occasion alone during the session. It was this. 
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[William] Naylor of Hampshire, was complaining of the improper union 
of Hampshire with Rockingham, when Anderson rose to assure the gentle- 
man that for the future he should guaranty to him a senator who was a 
republican of the good old school. 

Suffice it to say, that as Naylor was a rank federalist, the joke was exceed- 
ingly relished. 


SAMUEL CoFFMAN 


Was from Shenandoah, and as sound a republican as ever breathed. He was 
a sober sensible dutchman; was a merchant, and wealthy withal. I was 
intimate with him, and bade him farewell with tender feelings. 


Pracuy Harrison 


From Rockingham. A dark looking man but good hearted. His constituents 
burnt him in effigy, because he would not vote for the unlimited extension 
of the right of suffrage as proposed by the resolution of [Eugenius M.] 
Wilson of Monongalia. I heartily approved his discretion. These gentlemen 
who burnt Harrison, were the identical ones who burnt [Benjamin Watkins] 
Leigh — an inflammable set. 


Jacos WILLIAMSON 


From Shenandoah — an honest, sensible farmer. He studied medicine when 
young, and was in Philadelphia at the time [John] Randolph was questioned 
about his age. He recollected the well known words, “Ask my constituents,” 
which M® Randolph replied. 

He was in the theatre when Randolph was attacked by the military, to 
to which attack Mr R. alludes in his late speech on Retrenchment and Re- 
form. The cause of the attack was this. Randolph pointing to some of the 
officers of “John Adams's army” in the gallery of the House of Representa- 
tives, said: “Sir, that army is made up of blackguards and officered by 
ragamufins.” The soldiers did not relish this severe charge and resolved 
to retaliate. 


Briscoe G. BALDWIN 


Did not maintain his reputation in Convention. He failed on several oc- 
casions. He was a large man, six feet high, and very formidable in appear- 
ance. His whiske[r]s were huge, and the contour of this gentleman reminded 
me of the description of the Redoubtable Capt Laughton in the “Spy.” 
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There was, however, much magnanimity in his bearing, and all regarded 
him as a bold, and uncompromising man of honor. His abilities were very 
considerable, but the excitement, and intense heat of the “Basis Struggle” 
prevented their proper expansion. He is about 40 years of age. 

Vide Serapiana page 7 


CHAPMAN JOHNSON 


Was undoubtedly the Ajax Telamon of Western Virginia. He was an able 
and successful lawyer, and was regarded as one of the most honest men that 
ever adorned his species. This is no doubt true. It was his peculiar honor to 
be elected by friends among whom he had long ceased to reside, but who 
were still anxious to exhibit to the world their unremitted confidence in his 
talents and integrity by conferring on him the distinguished honor of repre- 
senting them in the Convention of Virginia. 

Thus he had every incentive that can actuate the breast of man to husband 
all his strength, put off all his powers, and march right onward to the field 
of intellectual fight with a single and undivided spirit. But — he did not. 

Johnson instead of taking sides, endeavored to strike between the two 
contending parties and purchase the equivocal reputation of a mediator. 
The attempt to interfere between parties once fairly confirmed and notori- 
ously defined, is at all times a delicate, and often a dangerous experiment. 
So it was on the present occasion. His scheme was scouted by his own friends 
of the West, and laughed at by his political opponents of the East. Three 
long days were consumed in efforts fruitless indeed, yet not without ability, 
to exhibit its plausibility, but in vain. He made no converts he stood alone. 

Then came the withering attack which [John] Randolph made against 
him. He writhed under it. It was painful to look at him while the severe 
castigation was inflicting. 


After the perfect failure of this scheme and the terrible flagellation he en- | 


dured from Randolph, he could not muster sufficient confidence in his 
abilities to make any considerable exertion. 

But I must confess that Chapman Johnson was a great man. He had 
abilities of a superior order, and I hazard little in saying that Virginia prolific 
as she is in great men, may safely rate him in her front rank of intellect. 
I know well the reason that fettered his mighty mind. He might not will- 
ingly admit that the reason I may assign had any weight with him; but they 
were fetters that tramelled him as affectually as if the actual iron prest upon 
him. What were they? I will tell you. 
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He was called by the West to advocate their cause, and in an evil hour 
he hearkened to the summons. This, too, was done in the teeth of his own 
opinions, advanced long before, and enforced again and again; — opinions 
shewing that every feature of the old form of government perfectly beautiful 
and in all respects accomplishing the end of its creation. He loved the old 
constitution, indeed, with an affection that bordered on reverence, and 
leagued with his “noble friend from Chesterfield,” once and again exerted 
all his powers to enforce the convictions of his own judgment on the minds 
of his fellow citizens. All this he did and did well. And yet, heu mens 
hominis nescia futuri — at the summons of Augusta, he takes up the pick 
axe of the destroyer, and wields it with all his force for the purpose of reduc- 
ing into ruins the glorious spotless temple in which he and his fathers before 
him had so often delighted to worship. 

No wonder he failed. It is seldom given unto man to gain temporary 
applause, much less lasting fame by acting the part of a traitor, even to his 
own conscience. All who heard him in Convention saw that he strove with 
himself — that there was a struggle within; and when some strong occasional 
effort convinced you of his powers if exerted with honest purpose, you could 
plainly perceive that the exertion was forthwith followed by unwonted 
fatigue. He seemed not only damned to the toil of Sisyphus, but most acutely 
sensitive to his fate. While this ferment was boiling within, he felt that the 
eyes of the world were fixed upon him, and he withered under their 
blanching gaze. 

W™ McCoy 
Has been a member of Congress for many years, and is still a member of the 
Hou[se] of R[epresentatives]. He comes from Pendleton, is a good deal bald 
headed, and is the very devil for the ayes and noes — An honest old fellow, 
possesed of excellent judgment, and is deemed the watchdog of the Treasury 


against claims in the general. 


Sam[uEt] M[c]D[owett] Moors 


He came from Rockbridge. What shall I say of him? He was a warm 
Adams man, a rank federalist — in this respect degenerating from his worthy 
old father, who by the way, was the only transmontain man who ever 
represented Virginia in the senate. 

Moore had a sort of blac[k] guard wit that was sometimes amusing enough. 
He once defined [William B.] Giles, whom he verily hated, to be “as ugly 
as the devil and a damnder rascal.” 
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Moore has no talents but considerable popularity, and it will not much 
astonish me, if he were the successor of [Robert] Craig in Congress.* 


AnprREW BEIRNE 


Is one of the wealthiest men west of the mountains, a good deal pockpitted, 
but nevertheless, a warm-hearted old gentleman. 

He has one or two handsome daughters, as I have understood. I mention 
this circumstance to show that ugly men, if they are rich, may not necessarily 
beget ugly children. He was quite deaf, and was compelled to screw up his 
face a good deal in order to quicken up by muscular exertion his auditory 
powers, — a result that deaf men attribute to that cause; Poor fellow, he once 
fell down and broke his shoulder blade, or injured it seriously. I forget 
which; Be it as it may, it gave him excessive pain, and this also made the old 
gentleman screw up his face a good deal. So with his deafness and his lame 
shoulder, you might always see in tight [?] silence [?] the beauties of grin- 
ning and read in touching characters the sequence of spasm. 

I had always a great regard for Andrew Beirne, and on this account I have 
examined his frontispiece more minutely than I otherwise would be inclined 
to do, in order that I might sympathize with him. Mr. Beirne had an ugly 
foot, but he could’nt help that, you know. 


WIi_iuM SMITH 


From Greenbriar. A good republican, that is when the west went in a body 
against Giles in the Assembly he stood up for him manfully. 


He was an ugly man, very. He has no points of character. 


Freminc Bowyer Miiiar 


Came from Botetourt. I served with Millar in the assembly, and have had - 


a good opportunity of knowing him well. He is possessed of some talents but 


more acrimony: He is not an amiable man in public life, but perfect[ly] 
amiable in the ordinary intercourse of life. 


He was a candidate to succeed Gen. [John] Floyd, but [Robert] Craig 
beat him. 


Joun Baxrer 


Came from Pocahontas. He was a simpleton. Having tasted the treasury pap 


as a member of Convention, he manifested great reluctance in being weaned. 





4Moore, a Whig, displaced Craig, a Democrat, in Congress for one term, 1833-1835. 
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He remained in Richmond a long time after the close of the Convention, 
hoping to obtain office by hook and by crook. 

With this view he was run for the Council and Board of Public Works, 
but failed in both. He was a mighty simpering sort of a man, and perfectly 
unworthy on any grounds of a seat in Convention. So much for his 
constituents. 


Joun Y. Mason 


Is a very handsome man and has talents of a very pretty character. But I do 
not think that Mason will ever make a great man. He lacks force of character. 
Tho’ he may not make a great man, he will still hold a very high place in the 
esteem and consideration of the public. He must succeed [James] Trezvant 
as member of Congress, and may at some distant day, from his great popu- 
larity in the legislature of the State, be elected to a seat in the U. S. Senate.* 

His mind lacks body, as they say of a certain kind of beer. 

His manners are very bland, and are well adapted to the end of gaining 
popularity. 

James TREZVANT 
Is now a member of Congress, but certainly not very eminent in intellect. 
His appearance is not conciliating, and there is little about him to conciliate 
esteem. He is about 48 years of age, and has obtained the acme of his 
reputation. 
AucustTINE CLAIBORNE 


Is from Greenville, and struggled hard for a delegate for his county, in the 
final distribution of representative power. He is a Methodist, and was elected 


by religious men. A Lawyer, tho’ possessed of no talent; not very amiable. 
Extremely ugly; I cannot say much of him. 


Joun Urnonuarrt [sic] 


Is a rich old man, very goodhearted, and a rich old farmer. I am decidedly 
of the opinion that the prevailing notions of old men’s and particularly, old 
farmer’s, capacity for making a good constitution, are excessively erroneous. 
M* Urghuart was a rich, honest, sober, old gentleman; and now for the 
next man. Who is he? 





5Mason succeeded Trezvant as tative in 1831. Mason was never a United States Senator 
although he had a most di ished career. 
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Joun Ranpo.PpH 


How shall I describe him? He outstrips my imagination, calculation, 
logic &c &c. . . 

Without exception the character that attracts most attention — whose 
every look and action are followed by the eye of every observer, as they 
would watch a conjuror — that character is John Randolph of Roanoke. He 
cannot move, no, not even change his position, or even walk across the 
floor, without being tracked to his stopping place by a thousand eyes. 

A few days since in the Legislative committee, the clerk did not read 
audibly enough for the ears of M* Randolph. He immediately requested 
him to read louder. Is there any thing strange in this? Had the request been 
made by any other person, it is probable that not an individual in the 
chamber would have recollected it a moment after it was made. But who- 
ever heard M’ Randolph pronounce the words “read louder,” will recollect 
it as long as he lives. The orator pressed an immense volume of sound into 
his speech, and the simple words “read louder,” rang thro’ the senate Cham- 
ber like a peal of thunder; and all was immediately as hushed, as if a spirit 
had passed. Even the grave and solemn sages whose backs were turned 
against him at that moment, wheeled suddenly round, as if they had been 
shot at, or it may be as a passel of schoolboys who had been trifling in school 
hours, would start when the redoubtable pedagogue came suddenly upon 
them with his indiscriminate ferule. 

His appearance is similar enough, but his singular appearance is the effect 
of Nature, more than of Art. His person is that of a slim boy of ten years 
of age, who had been stretched on the bed of Priocrustes full six feet. 


WrtuuM LeEIcuH 


Brother of Watkins Leigh, a man of reputed talents. It is reported that 
Randolph said, that Watkins Leigh thought himself very smart, but that in 
reality his brother was far his superior. This I don’t believe, but if he said 
so, it was at the commencement of the Session of the Convention as I heard 
it very early in the session. 

I thought little of Leigh’s talents. He took no part in the discussions, but 
this shewed his discretion; for as many fools talked, wise men, or men affect- 
ing wisdom, ought to have held their tongues. 


He was short, and thin in person; wearing spectacles. 
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Ricuarp Locan 


Also from the Charlotte District, no wise to be distinguished than as a plain 
unpretending man. 


Ricuarp N. VENABLE 


Was a truly honest old man. He spoke frequently, towards the latter part of 
the session of the Convention; There was much good sense in his sayings, 


but no eloquence. 
His face reminded me of the busts that I had seen of Alcibiades. 


James Maprson 


Retained in the Convention the same liveliness of habit, and jocose dis- 
position which he maintained forty years ago, — so say the knowing. Do 
not understand me as saying that the old man showed humour in speaking; 
no such thing. He was too much frightened when on his feet for that. But 
he would jest during the excessive outpouring of eloquence from the monkeys 


of oratory. 

The old man wore a snuff colored overcoat, rather the worse for wear. 
His under coat and pantaloons were of black cloth. His cravat white. His 
head powdered profusely every morning. He was small in person. I did not 
think that his mind was sufhiciently ready in determining the questions that 
so frequently were presented to him, but the stamina of the mind remained 
undestroyed and active, tho slow of action in the bustle of a crowded assembly 


of hair splitting politicians. 


Puiure P. Barsour 


From Orange, deserves all the credit for talents and industry, incorruptible 
integrity, & unassuming worth, that I can give — that the world can bestow 
upon him. 

His appearance is unfavourable, and he is decidely an ugly man, but he is 
overpowering in logic. His voice is harsh, his manner tolerable, but his 
logic excellent. A quick, very rapid speaker; condensing his thoughts much. 

I became well acquainted with him, and say without hesitation, that he 
is worthy of any honor that a nation can bestow upon a man devoted to its 
best interests, almost unrivalled in the powers of his mind, and incorruptible 


integrity. 
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Rosert STANARD 


Is a very able man. Stanard always stammered, but had a head wonder- 
fully clear. His reputation was undoubtedly increased by the part he took in 
the Convention. He is tall in person, but ungainly in manners. His voice 
bad; his action bad, — his thoughts frequently interrupted — but when his 


“say” is over; he has succeeded in doing his subject every justice. 


WALLER HoLiapay 


The colleage of the three preceding persons. He is a plain, sensible man, 
and unpretending, 


Cuarzes F. Mercer 
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NOTES 


FORMATION OF KING AND QUEEN COUNTY 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


A King and Queen County Historical Society was organized at King and Queen 
Courthouse on March 24, 1953. Mrs. J. Douglas Mitchell of Walkerton, Virginia, 
was elected president. The newly-formed society is undertaking to compile a brochure 
covering the salient features of King and Queen County history and would appreciate 
receiving any information or suggestions that might facilitate the project. Communica- 
tions should be addressed to Mrs. Mitchell. 


“NAMES” BEGINS PUBLICATION 

Names: Journal of the American Name Society has joined the goodly company of 
scholarly magazines. It is a quarterly “devoted to the dissemination of the results of 
study and research in the etymology, origin, meaning, and application of all classes of 
names — geographical, personal, scientific, commercial, popular.” The first issue, dated 
March, 1953, contains an article by Madison S. Beeler on “America — The Story of a 
Name.” We compliment Erwin G. Gudde, the editor, on the excellent beginning he 
has made. All communications should be addressed to American Name Society, 
University of California Press, Berkeley 4, California. 


AN INTERESTING REPRINT 

A Letter from St. George Tucker, Esq., Professor of Law in The College of William 
and Mary, to The Reverend Jedidiah Morse, Author of the American Universal 
Geography was published in May by the Institute of Early American History and 
Culture at Wiliamsburg. It is a reprint of A Letter, To the Rev. Jedediah Morse, A.M., 
Author of the ‘American Universal Geography,’ By a citizen of Williamsburg, which 
was first printed in 1795 at Richmond. L. H. Butterfield, director of the Institute, 
supplies an informative foreword to this valuable bit of Virginiana. Collectors are 
sure to prize this pamphlet of twenty-five handsomely printed pages. 


AN HISTORICAL NOVEL OF THE FIRST VIRGINIA COLONY 


The Princess of the Old Dominion by Margaret Denny Dixon (New York: Exposi- 
tion Press, 1953) tells the story of Captain John Smith and Pocahontas. The author, 
who resides in Richmond, employs the techniques of fiction in order to make the story 
of the first settlement in Virginia interesting to the general reader. In an effort to 
maintain historical accuracy, she has consulted eminent historians. It is the daily life 
of the settlers rather than politics and war which Mrs. Dixon emphasizes. 
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THE SOUTHERN HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Southern Historical Society, after a long and productive existence, has been 
dissolved. It was founded in 1869 and was dedicated to the publication of original 
source materials dealing with the War between the States. The recent death of Dr. 
Douglas Southall Freeman left the organization with only one surviving member, 
Mr. J. Ambler Johnston of Richmond. The Society’s assets, including the back issues 
of its publications and the edited manuscripts for three projected volumes in the 
Southern Historical Society Papers series, have been turned over to the Virginia His- 
torical Society. 

Volume L (New Series Number XII) of the Southern Historical Society Papers, 
containing the Proceedings of the First Confederate Congress, Fourth Session, 
7 December 1863 — 18 February 1864, will be published in October, 1953. The remain- 
ing two volumes are scheduled for publication at a later date. They will complete the 
Proceedings of the Confederate Congress and will terminate the serial existence of the 
Southern Historical Society Papers. All correspondence concerning back issues of the 
Papers, as well as orders for the volumes yet to be published, should hereafter be ad- 
dressed to the Virginia Historical Society, The Lee House, 707 East Franklin Street, 
Richmond 19, Virginia. 


WILLIAM PARKER, MAYOR OF PLYMOUTH, 1601 —Since preparing the 
article on Robert, George and John Parker of Accomac and Northampton Counties, 
Virginia, and Their English Connection (VMHB, LXI (1953), 68-79), I have ob- 
tained the following information froma St. Andrews Parish, Plymouth, records. 


William Parker, County of Devon, England, and Willmott Rogett were married 
June 18, 1590. Their children and the dates on which they were baptized were: 


Margery, March 22, 1590/1 
Mary, May 14, 1593 
Prudence, August 17, 1595 
Elizabeth, July 14, 1596 
William, April 30, 1598 
Nicholas, March 2, 1599/1600 
Willmot, August 22, 1602 
Anne, June 22, 1604 
Prudence, March 5, 1605/6 
John, January 17, 1607/8 
Agnes, December 26, 1609 


In December, 1601, William Parker was Mayor of Plymouth. A sea captain, he died, 
old and corpulent, on a voyage to Bantam, Java, on September 24, 1618. — Colonel 
John D. Long. 
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QUERIES 


MERIWETHER J. THOMAS -— I would like to know the parentage and any other 
facts about the ancestry of Meriwether J. Thomas who was born in Virginia in 1790. 
He married Susanna Rigsby of Goochland County on August 25, 1810. In the War 
of 1812 he served as a private in Captain Reuben Chewning’s Company, 7th Regiment 
Virginia Militia. He had a son David Meriwether Thomas, born December 27, 1814. 
Meriwether J. Thomas is mentioned in the Louisa County records between 1814 and 
1853. — Address: M. G. Thomas, “Montrose,” R.F.D. 1, Box 120, Pendleton, Virginia. 


STUBBLEFIELD — I would like to have information concerning the following: 

1. Parentage of brothers: George, Thomas, and Edward Stubblefield. George, mar- 
ried Catherine Beverley, died Spotsylvania County, Virginia, September, 1751; Thomas, 
married Ellin Hackley, died Culpeper County, February, 1758; Edward, married 
Eleanor Yancey, died Culpeper County, March, 1751. 

2. Parentage and wife’s surname: Robert Stubblefield (wife, Ann). Spotsylvania 
County in 1730. 

3. Records by which Robert Stubblefield came into possession of property which he 
deeded in Orange County, North Carolina, in 1764, 1765, 1769 to Wyatt, Richard, and 
Thomas Stubblefield. 

4. Correspondence with descendant of any children of Wyatt Stubblefield (c. 1743- 
1824) resident of Caswell County, North Carolina. Married Ann Challis, daughter of 
Hugh and Martha Challis. Children: Patsey married Thomas Mullins, Hugh Challis 
married Frances Lindsey, Peter Beverley married Nancy Wynne, Catharine married 
Elijah Withers, George W. married Sally Lawson, and Nancy married William B. 
Pemberton. 

5. Parentage: Robert Loxley Stubblefield found in Halifax County, Virginia, in 
1773. Born 8 June 1751, married Sarah Easley, 15 July 1772. Moved to Sullivan 
County, Tennessee, 1780. — Address: John S. Stubblefield, P. O. Box No. 149, St. 
Joseph, Michigan. 


CARTER anp CHAMPE — I am preparing for publication an account of the descen- 
dants of Edward Carter and Sarah Champe, his wife, of “Blenheim,” Albemarle 
County, Virginia. I am anxious to make this work as complete as possible, and I would 
like to hear from any persons interested, particularly descendants of Captain John 
Champe Carter. — George S. Wallace, P.O. Box 276, Huntington, West Virginia. 














THE PROPOSED NEW BUILDING 
FOR VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
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An Appeal to the Membership 


This elevation of a proposed new home for the Virginia Histori- 
cal Society will appear in the next few issues of the Virginia Maga- 
zine of History and Biography as a visual reminder of the Society’s 
pressing need for adequate accommodations to house its invaluable 
collection of manuscripts, books, and portraits. The drawing is a 
tentative representation of the desired structure. It reflects the aim 
of your Executive Committee to expand the usefulness of the 
Society. The growth of the research collections during the past 
decade has been geometric in its progression. The physical capaci- 
ties of the present building were already utilized to their full 
extent before this phenomenal expansion commenced. Your in- 
terest in securing an adequate building is earnestly solicited. 


Samu  M. Beniss, President 
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Gentlemen Freeholders: Political Practices in Washington's Virginia. By Cuanues S. 
Sypnor. Published for the Institute of Early American History and Culture at 
Williamsburg, Virginia. Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 


1952. xii, 180 pp. $3.50. 


On y a mature scholar like Dean Sydnor could have written Gentlemen Freeholders. 
It is the very essence of history, pungent and stimulating. The absence of verbiage, 
which so often clothes scholarship, is disarming. This study of political practices in 
George Washington’s Virginia is slender and charming but truly great. 

“Democracy must do two things and do them well,” Dean Sydnor declares, “it must 
develop men who are fit to govern, and it must select for office these men rather than 
their less worthy contemporaries.” Virginia solved this double-barreled problem during 
the latter half of the eighteenth century with remarkable success. It trained men like 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Henry, Pendleton, Wythe, Marshall, and Monroe 
and then thrust them into positions of leadership. Though the way in which this was 
done may be thought un-American by many people today, it had great merit. 

With few exceptions the leading men of colonial Virginia were members of well-to-do 
families that had enjoyed a favored position in society for several generations, They 
fostered a firm attachment to government by the rich, the well-born, and the able. 
This concept was colored frequently by the study of law or by the political philosophy 
of the Enlightenment, but the gentry were all primarily planters. 

Colonial Virginians, with obvious differences in wealth and social position on every 
hand, accepted the inequality of men as a fact. Though he voted, the yeoman did not 
think himself qualified to hold office. To him there was nothing contradictory in 
democracy and aristocracy in government. “The function of the gentry was to provide 
candidates and often a measure of guidance as to which of these candidates to elect. 
The function of the rank and file of the freeholders was to decide which of the several 
gentlemen to send to the House of Burgesses and in the process to act as a check on 
any autocratic tendencies in the gentry. It was the interplay of these two forces, 
aristocratic and democratic, that produced the political leadership of revolutionary 
Virginia.” 

The pathway to power generally started at the county court. Every important man 
at sometime held the appointive office of justice of the peace. If his conduct pleased 
his neighbors, the rising young politician usually went to the House of Burgesses. 
There he mingled with the leaders of Virginia. If he proved himself a man of ability 
and sense, he might in time gain a committee chairmanship or be promoted to the 
Council. After 1776 an able gentleman might be sent to Congress, appointed governor 
of Virginia, or elected president of the United States. 
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The election machinery of Washington’s day has been scrapped by Virginians. 
Oral voting has given way to the secret ballot, a nominal poll tax has replaced the 
freehold requirement, swilling the voters with bumbo is no longer in vogue, and 
voting in more than one precinct is now criminal. Yet, it can be argued that the old 
system on the whole brought a higher class of men into office. It is a fact that Virginia 
voters as a group take less interest in elections today than in Colonial days. 


Wri M. E. Racnar 
Virginia Historical Society 


Virginians at Home: Family Life in the Eighteenth Century. By Eomunp S. Morcan. 
Williamsburg: Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., 1952. x, 99 pp. $2.00. 


Tuas little volume is the second in a series of popular histories issued by Colonial 
Williamsburg as part of its educational program. The first was Carl Bridenbaugh’s 
Seat of Empire. It is Dr. Morgan’s second book on the colonial domestic scene, as he 
is also the author of The Puritan Family which appeared in 1944. 

His range of subject matter and his approach are both suggested by his four chapter 
headings: “Growing Up,” “Getting Married,” “Servants and Slaves,” and “Homes 
and Holidays.” Although he gives some attention to the small farmers of the Piedmont 
and the pioneers of the Valley, he devotes most of his book to the doings of the 
Tidewater planters. 

Specialists in the period will find little that is new here, but the author has not 
aimed his work at them. Rather, he has made a very definite effort to reach that 
nebulous but (one hopes) real character: the general reader. He has not, therefore, 
exploited any significant new material, relying mainly on the files of the various 
Virginia Gazettes and on such familiar diarists as William Byrd the Second and Philip 
Fithian. One feels that there are other works, such as Louis B. Wright’s Letters of 
Robert Carter, which might have helped him to round out his picture. 

Dr. Morgan’s style is easy and unpretentious and is enlivened by an occasional touch 
of humor. It is also characterized by the frequent use of words like “today” and 
“modern,” as he points out parallels between the domestic problems of the eighteenth 
and those of the twentieth centuries. Colonial parents, he tells us solemnly, were con- 
cerned with the health, discipline, and education of their children, even as parents of 
the present are. These reminders that our forefathers were human soon become 
disconcerting. 

While the author tends to view the Tidewater planters with a sympathetic and 
tolerant eye, he is not uncritical. When he comments on slavery, for example, he 
stresses the harsher and darker aspects of that institution, although he judiciously 
avoids any categorical condemnation of the slaveholders. He also gives the impression 
that the tobacco aristocrats were too busy having a good time to get any work done. 
Although he nowhere explicitly charges them with indolence, he also fails to give any 
indication that they did anything besides dance, hunt, go to the theatre, and otherwise 
amuse themselves. This would not be significant if the author did not also emphasize 
the hard life of the smaller farmers and the even harder lot of the bondsmen. 
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Nonetheless, he finds much to admire and to praise in the way of life which the 
Tidewater grandees made for themselves, and he seems to have found his vicarious 
visit to colonial Virginia a pleasant one. Readers who have not yet made the ac- 
quaintance of the society which he describes will enjoy his informative and readable 


account, Wii H. Gaines, Jr. 
Virginia State Library 


American Gun Makers. By Arncapt Giucxman and L. D. Satrertes. Harrisburg: 
The Stackpole Co., 1953. 243 pp. $6.00. 


Berne interested in anything that kills or maims, man has collected weapons since the 
beginning of time. It has been only in recent years, however, that collectors have been 
really interested in knowing something about the background of the arms they so 
avidly purchase. Previous generations collected guns because there is a fascination in 
their feel, look, and association. Little was known of a gun’s true history, and to its 
owner, any flintlock pistol could be a “dueler” or the personal sidearm of Captain Kidd. 
Weapons were handled by antique dealers only as a sideline and were frequently sold 
at so much per inch, or by other yardsticks equally as foolish. At that time there was 
no “gun-collecting fraternity” such as we have today, but despite this, there were 
isolated groups of men, who were as much historians as collectors, finding out through 
trial and error the backgrounds and histories of the various arms. Gradually the in- 
formation gathered by these original pioneers has been assembled to the point where 
practically all American guns have been identified and placed in their proper niches. 

Collectors of today owe a great debt of gratitude to the early pioneers, any roll call 
of whom would certainly include Colonel Arcadi Gluckman and Lawrence D. 
Satterlee. Their names on a description of an antique gun is the same as the stamp 
“sterling” on silver. Careful, thorough, and accurate, they can and do write with 
authority. 

In 1940 American Gun Makers first appeared and was greeted with open arms by 
those really interested in American weapons. It was not the kind of book that could 
have been written in a week, a month, or even a year, but was obviously the compila- 
tion of many, many years of study and hard work. Also it was not a book for an eve- 
ning’s light reading, being strictly a reference work devoted to giving brief biographical 
sketches of the makers of our historic arms. It was the basic primer of any library on 
the subject and was a “must” for those whose interest in guns was of a serious nature. 

In 1949 newly gathered or revisional material was published as Supplement of 
American Gun Makers. In March, 1953, a revised edition of American Gun Makers 
was published. It is one of the few so-called “revised editions” that contains sufficient 
additional information to warrant the revision. 

Tremendous interest is now current in Confederate firearms, and the principal 
revision seems to lie in this field. No one is better qualified to write on this subject 
than Lawrence D. Satterlee, whose interest in Confederate ordnance extends for at 
least twenty-five years. The full and fresh information which this revision contains 
will delight anyone who has any interest in the firearms of the Confederacy. 
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Those who already have the first edition should add this revised volume to their 
shelves, and those who are familiar with neither, but who are interested in guns, 
could not find a better way to spend $6.00. 

Wituuo A. ALBAUGH 3RD 


Midlothian, Virginia 


The Civil War Diary of Cyrus F. Boyd, Fifteenth lowa Infantry, 1861-1863. Edited by 
Mriprep Turone. Iowa City: The State Historical Society of Iowa, 1953. 135 pp. 
$2.50. 


Tus diary, which only recently came into the possession of the State Historical Society 
of Iowa, presents a frank and revealing account of the active service of a Union soldier 
from his enlistment, in October 1861, in Company G of the Fifteenth Iowa Infantry, 
until March, 1863, when continued disappointment at failure to receive promotion in 
his own unit led him to accept appointment as a commissioned officer in another 
Iowa regiment. 

When the company was formed, he was elected orderly sergeant by ballot and held 
that rank throughout the period. Incidentally the diary contains an excellent outline of 
an orderly sergeant’s duties. Company G trained at Keokuk, Iowa, initially and then 
at Benton Barracks, St. Louis, Missouri. The training evidently consisted mostly of 
routine drills and parades, very poor training for battle. The company did not draw 
its arms, “Springfield Rifle Muskets . . . . effective at from 500 to 800 yards and 
loaded with cartridge minnie balls,” until March 26, 1862. Yet, on April 6 the 
regiment disembarked from a river steamer at Pittsburgh Landing and was immediately 
thrown into the battle of Shiloh. 

There is a good description of this battle, from the infantry soldier's viewpoint, 
which shows clearly the greenness of the troops, the lack of discipline, the alternating 
waves of courage and fear, and the depressing effect of seeing the dead and the 
wounded. At the same time, Boyd notes the military movements, including the aid 
given by the river gunboats and the fortunate arrival of Buell and the Army of the 
Ohio, which saved the day for Grant and the Army of the Tennessee. 

The regiment moved with the army in the advance on Corinth and fought in the 
battle of Corinth. Later it participated in the advance on Vicksburg, moving by river _ 
steamer to the vicinity of Lake Providence, where the diary ends. The increasing 
steadiness and fighting ability of the troops, who learn quickly when in combat, is 
evident. Southerners will be pleased to note that Sergeant Boyd pays tribute to the 
bravery and ability of the Confederate soldier. 

The diary contains many illuminating references to poor food, bad water, exposure, 
lack of sanitation, all resulting in heavy losses, far exceeding those caused by battle. 
These factors were damaging to morale, as was the acute homesickness of the men, 
which was similar to that experienced by our soldiers in World Wars I and II. The 
effect on morale of the war news from other theaters is also apparent. The men are 
cheered by the capture of New Orleans and cast down by McClellan’s defeats in 
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Sergeant Boyd had a sense of humor, and the constant foraging for food led to some 
amusing incidents. He describes the faults as well as the virtues of the men. For 
example, drunkenness and desertion are mentioned often, and there are several 
references to looting, especially the pillaging of Holly Springs, Mississippi, after Van 
Dorn’s raid had destroyed the Union base there. Officers in general, including Grant, 
are severely criticized. A few are popular, one of whom, William W. Belknap, later 
served as Secretary of War under President Grant and resigned, accused of official 
misconduct. 

One item in the diary, written just after the battle of Shiloh, probably expresses quite 
accurately the feeling of many of our citizen soldiers who fought in all our wars: 
“War is hell broke loose and benumbs the tender feelings of men and makes of them 
brutes. 1 do not want to see any more such scenes and yet I would not have missed 


. . ° ” 
this for any consideration. Wruutuo F. Tompxins 


Richmond, Virginia 


Jefferson Reader: A Treasury of Writings About Thomas Jefferson. Edited by Francis 
Coreman Rosensercer. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., 1953. 345 pp. 
$5.00. 


Tus volume is an anthology of writings about Jefferson, with the purpose of throwing 
light upon many facets of his complex character, his manifold interests, and his 
numerous activities and achievements in varied fields. The materials selected are not 
new to students of Jefferson, but they are valuable not only to the general reader but 
to historians who are not specialists in this particular field, and some of the selections 
are rescued from publications not generally available or known. The editor has chosen 
skillfully from the mass of materials available, using both prose and poetry (although 
the latter is of varying merit), comments by both friends and foes (including the 
dark prince of calumniators, Callender), and observations and evaluations by both 
those who knew Jefferson in life and students who have devoted years of study to him 
in later times. The first fourth of the book is devoted to the reports of persons who 
saw Jefferson at Monticello. Each of these throws some new light on the subject, and 
their overlapping information but serves to lend verisimilitude each to the other. A 
series of articles, all by writers peculiarly fitted for their tasks, and which take up 
nearly one-third of the volume, deal with Jefferson as lawyer (John W. Davis), 
writer (Julian P. Boyd), classical scholar (Gilbert Chinard), scientist (Austin H. 
Clark), traveler (Edmund Dumbald), soil conservationist CHugh H. Bennett), and 
the place that religion had in his life (Marie Kimball). The volume closes with 
another series of articles of high excellence by outstanding writers, among them, 
Dumas Malone, Bernard Mayo, Dixon Wecter, and Adrienne Kock, the last mentioned, 
in her “The Earth Belongs to the Living,” giving us one of the finest pieces of writing 
ever done on an incident in the long and fruitful relationship between Jefferson and 
Madison. This is a rewarding book for anyone interested in the subject with which 
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it treats, and it would be difficult to find material, extensive as the Jefferson bibliog- 
raphy is, that would be worthy of crowding out the selections which Mr. Rosenberger 


has so happily made. Davi J. Mays 
Richmond, Virginia 


The Letters of William Gilmore Simms. Collected and edited by Mary C. Simms 
OurpHANtT, ALFRED Taytor Ope, and T. C. Duncan Eaves. In Five Volumes. 
Volume II, 1845-1849. Columbia, South Carolina: University of South Carolina 
Press, 1953. xxix, 610 pp. $8.50 per volume. $31.25 the set. 


Tus second volume of Simms’ letters includes two hundred and ninety-four items 
covering a five-year period. A brief new preface indicates certain slight changes in 
editorial policy. Among these changes is the omission, through lack of space, of Simms’ 
“newspaper letters” for this period, and the addition of a considerable amount of a new 
sort of footnote material. The enlarged notes “illuminate the events in Simms’ life and 
career not revealed in his surviving letters,” and “show through quotations from letters 
of his contemporaries and through reviews of his works what opinions were held 
during his lifetime of the man and of the writer.” In other words, Volume II offers 
far more material for a future critical biography than a mere collection of letter texts. 
What we have here is an assemblage of data in many respects comparable to the 
[Herman] Melville Log compiled a year or two ago. 

What the reader sees in this volume is a southern novelist, historian, and editor 
struggling to make a living, and to assert his genius, in a period when northern 
dominance of the American intellectual scene was almost overwhelming. A large 
percentage of these letters are to his New York friends and literary agents James 
Lawson and Evert A. Duyckinck, letters which indicate Simms’ struggle to place his 
prose work so as to make a living from its publication and to get what he considered 
justice from northern reviewers. Others are to publishers directly, or to editor Sarah 
Josepha Hale, anthologist Rufus W. Griswold, and friend William Cullen Bryant. 
Simms mentions many times the possibility of removing to New York in order to 
protect his literary and publishing interests, though the South continued to hold him, 
perhaps partly for reasons beyond his control. 

Actually Simms found himself, at the height of his powers, earning $1,500 per 
year, to be compared with the $6,000 he had earned in 1835 (p. 385). Now cheap 
reprints of his earlier works profited only publisher and printer. His new publication 
in this period was primarily historical, critical, and poetic. His plantation barely paid 
expenses. He was determined to make a living from writing, which certainly no 
other southerner before him had done. This is his pressing problem throughout these 
letters. 

But it is certainly not the only one. Like other intellectual southerners, Simms had 
modest political ambitions. He wished to become a member of Congress, or lieutenant 
governor, or diplomat abroad, and his letters to James H. Hammond indicate that he 
several times came close to attaining his ambition. He did serve in the state legislature. 
Also, because of the widening breach between the two sections of the United States, 
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he sought more energetically than ever before the establishment of a good southern 
critical quarterly. Without any real prospect of remuneration of any kind for his time 
and effort he undertook the editorship of the Southern Quarterly Review. Many of his 
letters are those to prospective or actual contributors. 

Virginians will be interested in his many references to Poe and to the similarity of 
many of their critical and “regional” ideas. He discusses the translation of Homer by 
the Richmonder William Munford. He corresponds with Poe, with John B. Christian, 
and with Nathaniel Beverley Tucker. Some of Simms’ best letters are those he wrote to 
Tucker, who was a featured contributor to Simms’ magazine. And in turn Tucker's 
personal letters to Simms (not here included) were so lively and genuinely critical 
that the editor wanted to print them along with his contributor’s essays. Virginians as 
well as other southerners will be interested too in the list of reasons Simms gives a 
young editor as to why the southern country gentleman will always be a reader of 
periodical literature. 

On the whole this volume is a considerable improvement in editorial method over 
Volume I and in this respect actually leaves little to be desired. The annotation has 
been commented upon above. The index is more complete in its coverage of personal 
names and of Simms’ works. It still is not topical nor does it attempt to cover periodical 
titles, much less to indicate Simms’ opinions of such a journal as the Southern Literary 
Messenger, opinions which are significant for several reasons. The editors explain that 
a comprehensive index will appear at the end of the last volume, and with this the 
reader must perforce be satisfied. 

That Simms wrote too much almost everyone has acknowledged. Exactly why a 
southern planter who was presumably agriculturally self-supporting should write so 
much, when he himself desired lasting literary renown and knew that it came only 
with quality, has been the question in the minds of those who had read him or of him. 
In this volume lies an answer, or perhaps two answers. He wrote profusely, abundantly, 
continuously, because he possessed (1) an impetuous and virile creative mentality 
which always demanded expression, and (2) a real financial urge to produce because 
he did not have the income he thought he needed. At first glance one may wonder 
how much the second was a rationalization of the first, but he soon finds that Simms 
was actually borrowing money to live on. 

Finally these letters impress us as the emanations from what might have been a first- 
class literary mind, hampered by impatient energy and financial need. The reader con- 
cludes the volume inclined to agree with Simms’ friend Hammond that the novelist 
was “condemned to drudge, he [was] qualified to soar.” 


University of Tennessee Ricuarp Beare Davis 


Virginia Colonial Abstracts, Series II, Volume 2 — Lancaster County, 1657-1680. By 
Linpsay O. Duvatt. Washington, D. C.: The Rev. Lindsay O. Duvall, 1953. 
124 pp. $5.00. 

Tus is the second book in Mr. Duvall’s series, the first being abstracts of Northumber- 

land County Orders, 1678-1713. In this volume are abstracts of Lancaster County 
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Order Book 1656/57-1666, of Deed Book 1666-1680, “two years omitted,” and of 
Order Book 1666-1680; in addition, there are appendices containing lists of tithables 
for 1657-1680. These are presented alphabetically and not included in the general 
index of names and places. 

In appearance this is an improvement over the first volume. The paper is of better 
quality with consequent increased legibility, due to more even absorption of ink. There 
are, however, pages where the text is too pale and others where it is too dark. It seems 
ungracious, when a book is so excellent in matter, to mention the appearance; but the 
fact remains that if the mimeographing were uniform, the reading would be easier 
and more enjoyable. 

In the first series of Virginia Colonial Abstracts, Volume 22, Beverley Fleet covered 
Lancaster County Court Orders, 1652-1655. Therefore, as Mr. Duvall notes, “all of 
the available Lancaster County records [prior to 1680] have been presented to the 
public, except the Wills, 1674 on.” 

Formed in 1652 from Northumberland and York counties, Lancaster covered an 
immense unknown western expanse. Some forty-five Virginia counties and several 
states were later formed from it through successive partitions. Its records, therefore, 
are of great value. To Lancaster came many colonists from Elizabeth City (now 
extinct), Nansemond, Norfolk, and Isle of Wight counties, so that its records, though 
they do not begin before 1652, supply links that connect with the early settlements 
mentioned in the 1625 Muster of the Colony. 

The dictionary defines an astract as “that which concentrates in itself the essential 
qualities of anything more extensive.” In other words, an abstract must convey the 
full meaning of the original, and at the same time preserve the spirit, a more difficult 
task. Mr. Duvall achieves this by using, when possible, some of the exact verbiage 
of the original, for example: “Thomas Banks sold to John Pitman the thirds of the 
plantation he now lives on, left unto my now wife Elizabeth Banks by her former 
husband Thomas Stott, 9 July 1677” Cp. 63). We look forward with pleasure to the 
continuation of this series of fine abstracts, which bring Virginia source materials to a 
large number of eager readers. 

Marrtua W. Hien 
Newport News, Virginia 


Marriage Bonds and Ministers’ Returns of Sussex County, Virginia, 1754-1810. Com- 
piled by Caruermne Linpsay Knorr. Pine Bluff, Arkansas: Catherine Lindsay 
Knorr, 1952. vi, 111 pp. $5.00. 


Havinc already compiled marriage bonds of Prince Edward and Charlotte counties, 
Mrs. Knorr puts us again in her debt by presenting the marriage bonds of Sussex 
County. 

Sussex County, formed in 1754 from the southern part of Surry County, was so 
named because it lies south of Surry, as the English Sussex lies south of English Surrey. 
It is a lovely county with fertile fields of corn and peanuts, large droves of well-fed 
hogs, and abundant forests; best of all, it has an unhurried restful air. Distinctly a 
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rural county, it has never been devastated by war, and its court records are intact from 
the beginning. The earliest volumes, with their beautiful penmanship, attest the 
literacy of the clerk in the days when the clerkship of a county was an appointive 
office to be filled by the Secretary of the Colony. 

Mrs. Knorr knows that in presenting marriage bonds, all the available information 
should be included. An example of this care on her part may be cited: “22 June 1763. 
Drury Burge and Elizabeth Dunn, dau. William Dunn who is surety. Wit. Joseph 
Kirkland and John Wynne. Drury Burge of Dinwiddie Co., son of John Burge” 
(p. 12). This full record, fuller than most of them, since in this case the groom was 
under twenty-one and required his father’s consent, reveals the names of the fathers 
of both the bride and the groom, besides the place of residence of the latter. Two 
avenues of research at once lie open to the genealogist, the ancestry of William Dunn 
and that of John Burge. It takes an experienced compiler like Mrs. Knorr to realize 
how helpful such data are and to include them. 

This book, a product of the duplicating service of the Perdue Company, Pine Bluff, 
Arkansas, is excellent in appearance, the pages clear with the letters so distinct that 
reading is quick and easy, and the paper of good quality. The Perdue Company has 
skillful craftsmen. 

We hope the marriage bonds in other Virginia counties may attract Mrs. Knorr 
and that this series may be long continued. The supply of authentic Virginia source 
material being made available to researchers is far less than the demand would justify. 
Professional genealogists consider Virginia a difficult state in which to work because 
of the small proportion its published material bears to its vast reservoir of unpub- 
lished data. 

Marra W. Hmen 


Newport News, Virginia 


His Lordship's Patronage: Offices of Profit in Colonial Maryland. By Donneit Mac- 
Curse Ow1ncs. Studies in Maryland History, No. 1. Baltimore: Maryland His- 
torical Society, 1953. xii, 214 pp. $6.00. 


Tis useful monograph, the first in a new series of publications by the Maryland 
Historical Society, has grown out of the author's interest in a problem of American 
social history. How profitable were offices of profit in colonial Maryland and what was 
their contribution to the support of a class of gentry “who converted a frontier settle- 
ment into a mature social organism?” Mr. Owings, who engagingly disclaims an 
intent to prove anything, actually restricts his effort to the first part of the question. 
Offices of profit are considered to be those returning through salary, fee, or otherwise 
some clear income to the holder; places carrying only duty, honor, and such compen- 
sation as might meet expenses incurred are excluded from consideration. Even so, the 
list of offices is long and the evidence of profit impressive. 

In the mid-eighteenth century, speaking roughly, the annual income in sterling of 
the governor was from £2,000 to £2,300 and of the deputy secretary £1,000. A judge of 
the land office might receive over £800; the agent and receiver general of proprietary 
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revenues from £400 to £700. The commissary general, a probate judge with deputies in 
the several counties, had an income in excess of £500. The average for county clerks 
in 1745 was £115, but in the newer counties the sum might be more than £250. The 
sheriff's job brought £200 to £300 a year. There were six naval officers whose income 
ranged down from the £200 gotten at Annapolis. The same figure might be reached 
by the treasurers, serving respectively for the western and eastern shores. Less valu- 
able posts brought £90 each to the clerks of the council and of the upper house of 
assembly; the clerk of the lower house had to be satisfied by £50 to £60. The attorney 
general's position brought no more than £80, and to get a leading lawyer for this 
assignment additional inducements had to be offered. The prerogative clerk and the 
registrar in chancery took approximately £80 each. These figures represent only part of 
the results of Mr. Owings’ painstaking research into a technical and difficult subject. 
But they are enough to indicate the support he provides for the suggestion that the 
legitimate rewards of office were no inconsiderable part of the income which main- 
tained the upper class in colonial Maryland. 

His conclusion is that the whole system was bad: “bad for the people because it 
cost them money; bad for the proprietary because it taught the people to despise him.” 
It benefitted only “the members of an inner circle who for several generations were 
well paid for doing very little.” And yet, Mr. Owings is inclined to see a defense for 
the system in the “early and graceful maturity” of a society that could not have reached 
that state so readily “had not a few people been well paid for doing very little.” As 
he himself observes, it all depends on one’s point of view. 

It could be wished that the author had felt inclined to explore more fully the impli- 
cations of his findings. But it would be ungracious to complain, for he has assembled 
in convenient form much information that is pertinent to the interests of all students 
of early American history. Mr. Owings’ text, which because of the nature of the subject 
is dificult to read, covers only 104 pages. The remainder of the book includes a chro- 
nology and a very useful civil list for colonial Maryland. 

Westey Franx Craven 


Princeton University 


John McMillan: The Apostle of Presbyterianism in the West, 1752-1833. By Dwicut 
R. Gururiz. Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1952. 296 pp. $3.00. 


Joun McMuxan, “the father of Presbyterianism in western Pennsylvania,” was born 
at Faggs Manor, Chester County, Pennsylvania, of Scotch-Irish parents who had 
emigrated to America ten years earlier. He received his preliminary training at the 
well-known academy in his native town and at the neighboring Perquea Academy; 
earned his bachelor’s degree at the College of New Jersey (now Princeton University) 
under the celebrated John Witherspoon; completed his theological training under the 
personal direction of Reverend Robert Smith, Principal of Perquea Academy; and was 
licensed to preach by New Castle Presbytery in 1774. 

According to the custom of the day the licentiate was expected to prove his ability 
by itinerating among the vacant congregations on the frontier. Three such trips were 
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taken by the young McMillan, all with Fort Pitt (the site of modern Pittsburgh) as 
their destination. The first two of these trips brought him into the back parts of Vir- 
ginia, among the Scotch-Irish congregations in the Valley. On the first of these trips 
he came as far south as Cedar Bridge Cour Natural Bridge) and then proceeded to 
Fort Pitt by way of Tygart’s Valley (in one day's travel of 35 miles he passed only a 
single cabin). On the second trip he traveled up the Valley to Staunton, back to 
Winchester, and thence to the Pennsylvania frontier by way of Wills Creek (the 
Cumberland Narrows). 

Unfortunately the journal that McMillan kept, which is reproduced as an appendix, 
does little more than list the places at which he preached, or where he was entertained, 
often with some account of the weather. He does interestingly enough give us a 
detailed description of Natural Bridge, which he terms “that stupendous piece of 
Nature’s workmanship.” 

In 1788 McMillan moved with his family to a settlement on Chartiers Creek, which 
flows into the Ohio River a little below present Pittsburgh, and there he henceforth 
made his home. He was the first settled pastor of the Presbyterian Church in this 
portion of the West, where several thousand of the Scotch-Irish had preceded him. 
In his long pastorate of 55 years, a period in which the western country passed “from 
savagery and conflict to order and independence,” he ministered to his people, organized 
churches, founded schools (including Canonsburg Academy and Jefferson College, 
now Washington and Jefferson), trained young men for the ministry (his log cabin 
seminary was the germ out of which Western Theological Seminary was to grow), 
and took an active part in public affairs, as well as in the total life of his church. 
Possibly the most eminent citizen in southwestern Pennsylvania, he was certainly its 
most influential religious leader. 

Dr. McMillan was a conservative, constitutionally opposed, it would seem, to change, 
whether it be of conduct or creed. In the rising Old and New School division which 
finally rent the Presbyterian Church in twain, his sympathies were naturally with the 
Old Side. At the age of thirty-five he found some practices of the town (Pittsburgh ) 
not easy to understand or allow (churches were still mostly in the country, and 
McMillan was a countryman); he was one of the last persons in Chartiers to use an 
umbrella; he scorned the pantaloons and other “fancy” attire that came in after the 
Revolution, and continued to wear his old-fashioned cocked hat, his colonial cut coat, 
and his breeches with knee buckles to the end. 

Dr. McMillan’s “Account of Expences from 1820 to 1833,” included in the Appendix, 
contains some interesting items: $1.87% for a pair of shoes; 25c, now and then, for a 
gallon of whisky; $6 on one occasion for a hat; 75c for 100 feet of pine board; 12¥ac 
(twice) “for seeing Eliphant.” 

This biography of John McMillan has no dramatic quality to hold the interest. It is 
a rather pedestrian, yet competent work, drawn from the original sources; a book which 
illumines the period, particularly among the Scotch-Irish, the dominant element in 
western Pennsylvania, as also the upper portion of the Valley of Virginia. 

Ernest Trick THOMPSON 


Union Theological Seminary, Richmond 
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The Great Man: George Washington as a Human Being. By Howarp Swiccert. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Company, 1953. xviii, 491 pp. $5.00. 


Tus is not a new life of Washington. It contains very little not already known to 
scholars, and that little is superficial and trivial. But Mr. Swiggett’s aim was not to in- 
crease our factual knowledge; it was to deepen our understanding of the “Great Man’s” 
personality. Unfortunately this aim has been thwarted by his method of approach. He 
selected some fifty adults “more than ordinarily well read,” and asked each what he 
most wanted to know of Washington. Even Mr. Swiggett was surprised at the puerility of 
their knowledge, but he proceeded to shape his volume on that feeble foundation. For 
his data he has relied on the standard biographies of Washington and of his contem- 
poraries, lifting passages as he pleased without the courtesy of an acknowledgement. 

Although he declares himself an admirer of Washington, his constant effort was to 
unearth some scandal, preferably social, that would turn the hero into a man. He has 
the grace to admit that he failed; but his constant allusion to the hoped for discovery 
smells to high heaven. He does pay Washington high tribute on occasions, such as that 
on page 256 where he says: “What this fiery, audacious man might have done with a 
fed, paid, and clothed army, and 2 service of supply which made it unnecessary for him 
to plead with merchants of Boston to sell ‘linen overalls’ for the troops, is beyond 
belief.” Such adjectives as he uses here are in marked contrast to those encountered 
more frequently in these pages. They are not complimentary, to say the least. He is 
sadly in error in his conclusions as to the relationship between Washington and 
Lafayette; as he cites his sources only vaguely, it is not possible to explain such an 
interpretation (pp. 329-338). 

Admitting that every biographer has the right to limit his study to an aspect of 
achievement, or a period of time, it is too bad that Mr. Swiggett chooses to ignore the 
effect of the French and Indian War on Washington’s later achievements. It was there, 
and not in 1775-1776, that he matured. He is also mistaken in insisting that Washing- 
ton was at that later time a complaining provincial. He forgets that those colonies had 
been for a century and a half, independent of each other; that their customs — social, 
political, and religious — differed greatly; that their relations with England were not in 
any way similar, and their forms of government in the New World differed radically. 
The colonists were met together — perhaps for a brief interval — to protect their rights; 
there was more evidence of future disunity than of any union under a constitution. - 
The wonder was not their lack of codperation at first. Rather it was that they could 
learn to work together in so short a space of time. 

Three fourths of the volume is devoted to the Revolution. The Presidency, in which 
Washington's strength and weakness is most definitely manifest, is little more than 
comments on ill-digested facts. Mr. Swiggett’s facile pen, and his instinct for the 
spectacular, make this narrative interesting, but the less one knows of Washington the 
greater his enjoyment therein, since the amazing conclusions and even more amazing 
omissions wil] not trouble such a reader. 

Gertrupe R. B. Ricnarps 


Richmond, Virginia 
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Epidemics in Colonial America. By Joun Durry. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1953. 274 pp. $4.50. 


Noan Wesster’s Epidemics and Pestilential Diseases was published in 1799. No 
comprehensive treatise on epidemics in this country has appeared since. John Duffy's 
informative Epidemics in Colonial America is therefore timely. 

The author points out the frequency with which epidemical diseases are referred to 
in Colonial records, and from these records he attempts to tell the story of widespread 
and often alarming visitations. 

How they influenced the social, economic, moral, cultural, and political life of the 
Colonies is, of course, an intriguing question. This volume, unfortunately, is not able 
to answer it completely, because, during the period covered, vital statistics were neither 
gathered nor preserved. Official records of any sort are meager, and reliance for factual 
information rests on contemporary opinion, usually lay opinion, expressed in diaries, 
letters, newspapers, and other scattered accounts. 

Nearly one-half of the book is devoted to a discussion of smallpox, outbreaks of 
which were universal and fatal as were those of no other seventeenth or eighteenth 
century disease. The contagion was conveyed to the Colonies from both the European 
Continent and the West Indies, the latter serving as the more frequent source. It came 
in waves, affecting principally the population of the seaports, especially Boston and 
Charleston. The higher standards of living in the Colonies, the better sanitation in 
their comparatively smaller cities, the sparsely settled countryside, the difficulty of 
travel, the presence of a relatively large nonimmune adult population, all these factors 
determined the nature of the epidemics, and differentiated them from their Continental 
counterparts, which were omnipresent and more fatal. 

Smallpox was, however, as the author shows, bad enough in Colonial America. For 
example in the Boston epidemic of 1721, one out of every seven persons who contracted 
the disease is said to have succumbed to it. When smallpox struck an Indian village, 
it was not unusual for half, or for the entire village to be wiped out. 

The author pruperly stresses the importance of inoculation in the prevention of 
smallpox in the Colonies, showing that although vigorously opposed in some quarters, 
sometimes even by legislative enactment, the procedure was ultimately widely resorted 
to with a resulting great reduction in the death rate. The advocacy of inoculation by the 
clergy was largely responsible for its success, and this very success in America had its 
influence later in speeding the acceptation of Jennerian vaccination in England. 

Mr. Duffy believes that by dissolving legislatures, interrupting business, precipitating 
periodic exoduses from cities to the rural areas, and by generally creating terror and 
consternation, smallpox had in America an effect that was considerable. He believes 
that it influenced education. In the earlier decades of our history, young men of 
promise went to England for an education. There the disease was particularly fatal for 
them. The establishment of colleges in America was hastened by the fear of these 
eventualities and the desire of parents to provide adequate education for their sons 
more safely at home. 

Diphtheria and scarlet fever in epidemic proportions also plagued the Colonies. They 
affected children chiefly, and never ranked with smallpox as fatal and terrifying dis- 
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eases. Unfortunately, as the author observes, these “distempers” were often confused 
in the minds both of the Colonial physician and of the laity, and so it is by no means 
certain which disease was implicated in some of the recorded epidemics. The author 
is inclined to accept a high case fatality rate as indicative of diphtheria. 

Yellow fever was a more alarming scourge, from time to time ravaging the coastal 
cities. Mosquitoes and slave ships were to blame, but no one knew this in the Colonial 
period. The first outbreak occurred in Boston in 1693 and was attributed to a British 
fleet recently at Barbados. The disease was a quick killer and carried a high mortality. 
Three American cities bore the brunt of these outbreaks: Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Charleston. The epidemic of 1745 in Charleston is said to have “carried off vast 
numbers of people.” The author is puzzled over the disappearance of the disease from 
the American shore in the second half of the eighteenth Century. In his opinion, 
although one of the most dreaded of the epidemic diseases, its significance in America 
has been overemphasized. 

Measles, whooping cough, and mumps frequently appeared in epidemic proportions, 
but were significant mainly because of their complications. Winter epidemics of 
respiratory diseases — colds, influenza, pneumonia — were common and often fatal. 
Mr. Duffy feels that in reality they killed more people than the epidemic diseases so 
much more dreaded. 

The author concludes his catalogue of epidemic diseases with a discussion of the 
“agues, fluxes and poxes.” He is of the opinion that malaria was an early visitor to our 
shores. This point of view, as far as the Virginia colony is concerned, has been ques- 
tioned elsewhere, principally because of the lack of contemporary evidence of it. Mr. 
Duffy also thinks that typhoid fever played less of a role than this reviewer is inclined 
to believe. On too little evidence he has attempted to call the “burning fever” typhoid, 
and the “bloody fluxes” dysentery. The differential diagnoses of these diseases should 
rest on more substantial evidence. 

In the final analysis, viewed from their social and economic importance, Mr. Duffy 
places malaria, dysentery, and the respiratory diseases at the head of his list. Smallpox, 
yellow fever, and diphtheria, although more spectacular and terrifying, were, he main- 
tains, in the long run less costly. 

This book fills a vacuum that has long existed in the history of American medicine, 
presenting a body of information that has important bearing on the early history of 


our country. 
WynpuaM B. Banton 


Richmond, Virginia 





